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I. 


ISS MACLEOD passed the newspaper to her nephew. 
“Look at that,” she said. She had her finger on an 
advertisement. He looked at it. ‘This is what he read : 
“ A clergyman, having a large family entirely dependent on him, 
is compelled to sacrifice a unique set of apostle spoons. Twelve 


large, twelve small, silver gilt, in handsome case. Being in urgent 
want of money, a trifle will be accepted. Quite new. Would make 
a handsome present. Approval willingly. Letters only, Pomona 
Villa, Ladbroke Grove, W.” 

“What do you think of it?” inquired the lady. 

The Rey. Alan smoothed the paper with his hand. 

“ Not much,” he ventured to remark. 

“ Put on your hat and come with me. I’m going to buy them.” 

“ My dear aunt !” 

“ They will do for a wedding present for Clara Leach. Other 
people can marry, if you can’t.” 

The Rey. Alan sighed. He had been having a bad quarter of 
an hour. He was a little, freckled, sandy-haired, short-sighted 
man: one of those short-sighted men whose spectacles require 
continually settling in their place on the bridge of the nose. Such 
as he was, he was the only hope of an ancient race—the only male 
hope, that is. 

The Macleods of Pittenquhair predated the first of the Scottish 
kings. Fortunately for themselves they postdated them as well. 

For a considerable portion of their history, the members of that 
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time-honoured family had been compelled, in the Sidney-Smithian 
phrase, to cultivate their greatness on a little oatmeal—for want of 
cash to enable them to indulge in any other form of cultivation. But 
in these latter days they had grown rich, owing to a fortunate 
matrimonial speculation with a Chicago young lady whose father had 
something to do with hogs. The lady’s name was Biggins—Cornelia 
P. Biggins—the P. stood for Pollie, which was her mother’s name, 
the “front ” name came from history. The particular Macleod who 
had married her had been christened David. He devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his wife’s fortune to buying up the ancient lands 
of the Macleods, in the neighbourhood of Pittenquhair and there- 
abouts. In his person he resolved that the ancient family glories should 
re-appear—and more. But in these cases it is notorious that man 
only proposes—his wife never bore him a child. To make matters 
worse, he only outlived Mrs. Macleod six months, so that he never 
had a decent chance to try his luck again. 

David had a brother. Being a childless man, and desirous to 
restore the ancestral grandeur, one would have thought that he would 
have left his wealth to his brother, who wanted it if ever a man did 
yet. But, unfortunately, Alan was not only an irredeemable scamp 
—which might have been forgiven him, for David was by no means 
spotless—but also the two brothers hated each other with a truly 
enduring brotherly hatred. Nor had Alan improved matters by 
making public and unpleasant allusions to hogs and swine, not only 
on the.occasion of David’s marriage, but on many occasions after- 
wards. So it came to pass that when David was gathered to his 
fathers his brother’s name was not even mentioned in his will. All 
his wealth was left to his sister Janet. 

In course of time Alan died abroad—very much abroad, and in 
more senses than one. Then, for the first time, Janet appeared 
upon the scene. She paid for her brother’s funeral, and took his 
only child, a boy, back with her to England. ‘The child’s mother, 
who was nothing and nobody, had died—charitable people said, 
murdered by her husband—soon after her infant’s birth. So his 
aunt was the only relation the youngster had. 

Janet was a spinster. She had ideas of her own, and plenty of 
them. Her dominant idea was that in her nephew the family sun 
should rise again in splendour. But alas for the perversity of fate ! 
The boy passed from a public school to the university, and from the 
university—after a struggle, in which he showed himself, in a 
lymphatic sort of way, as obstinate as one of Mrs. David’s father’s 
pigs—into the church, This was bad enough for a son of his father, 
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and the heir to Pittenquhair and ten thousand pounds a year, but what 
followed was infinitely worse. He became a ritualist of the ritualists 
—more Roman than the Romans—and the motto which he nailed 
to the mast was “ Celibacy of the clergy” ! 

Her nephew’s conduct almost drove Miss Janet mad. Two 
wives she might have forgiven—but none! In season and out of 
season she preached to him the duty of marriage ; but what she re- 
garded as a duty he regarded as a crime. She spoke of an heir for 
Pittenquhair ; his thoughts were of something very different indeed. 
To speak of disinheriting him was to pander to his tastes. The in- 
come from his curacy was seventy pounds a year—and he lived on it. 
The money sent him by his aunt he surrendered to the church and 
to the poor. What availed it to preach of disinheritance to a man 
who behaved like that ? 

And yet, in his own peculiar way, he was a good nephew to his 
aunt. He was the meekest, ugliest, shyest, awkwardest of men. His 
curacy was at a place on the Suffolk coast called Swaffham-on-Sea. 
From these wilds he was perpetually being summoned by his aunt 
to attend on her in her house in town. Although—possibly because 
he was that kind of man—these visits were anything but occasions of 
pleasure, he generally obeyed thesummons. On the present occasion 
it was the second day of his stay under his aunt’s hospitable roof in 
Cadogan Place. From the moment of his arrival she had continually 
reviled him. She had suggested as wives some two score eligible 
young women, from earl’s daughters to confectioner’s assistants. She 
had arrived at that state of mind in which, if he would only marry, 
she would have welcomed a cook. In his awkward, stammering way, 
he had vetoed them all. Then she had rated him for an hour and 
three-quarters by the clock. Finally, exhausted by her efforts, she 
had caught up the paper in arage. The Rev. Alan watched her in 
silence as she read it, fingering a little book of prayers he had in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

All at once she had thrust the advertisement sheet of the paper 
underneath his nose, with the exclamation: 

“ Look at that !” 

He looked at it, and had read the advertisement reproduced 
above. 

“Don’t sit there like a stuck dummy,” observed Miss Macleod, 
whose English, in her moments of excitement, was more than peculiar. 
“Go and get the thing that you call a hat! Hat!” Miss Macleod 
sniffed ; “if you had appeared in the streets in my days with such a 
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thing on your head people would have thought that Guy Fawkes’ day 
was come again.” 

The Rev. Alan was still studying the paper. 

“ But, my dear aunt, you are not seriously thinking of paying any 
attention to such an advertisement as that?” 

“ And why not? Isn’t the man a clergyman?” 

“T can’t think that a priest-———” 

** A priest !” cried Miss Macleod, to whom the word was as a red 
rag toa bull. “Who spoke about a priest ?” 

The Rev. Alan went placidly on: 

“under any circumstances would advertise apostle spoons 
for sale.” 

“Who asks you what you think? Put on your hat and come 
with me.” 

“There is another point. The advertisement says ‘letters only’ ; 
there is evidently an objection to a personal call.” 

As Miss Macleod grasped her nephew by the shoulder with a 
sufficiently muscular grasp, the Rev. Alan put on his hat and went 
with her. 


II. 


They walked all the way—it is some distance from Cadogan Place 
to Ladbroke Grove. ‘There was not much conversation—what there 
was was not of a particularly cheerful kind. The day was warm. The 
lady was tall, the gentleman short. Miss Macleod was a first-rate 
pedestrian ; the Rev. Alan was not good at any kind of exercise. 
By the time they reached their journey’s end he was in quite a 
pitiable plight. He was bedewed with perspiration, and agitated 
beyond measure by the rather better than four miles an hour pace 
which his aunt would persist in keeping up. 

Pomona Villa proved to be a little house which stood back at 
some distance from the road. Just as they reached it the door was 
opened, shut again with a bang, and a gentleman came hastening 
out cf the house as though he were pressed for time. He was a tall, 
portly person, with very red whiskers, and a complexion which was 
even more vivid than his whiskers. He was attired in what might be 
called recollections of clerical costume, and was without a hat. He 
appeared to be very much distressed either in body or in mind. Just 
as he laid his hand on the handle on one side of the gate, Miss 
Macleod grasped it on the other. Brought in this way unexpectedly 
face to face, he stared at the lady, and the lady stared at him, 
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*She’s at it again!” he cried. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Miss Macleod. She drew herself up. 

“T beg your pardon.” The gentleman on the other side of the 
gate produced a very dirty pocket-handkerchief, and mopped his 
head and face with it. “I thought it was a friend of mine.” 

“Ts this Pomona Villa?” asked Miss Macleod. 

The bare-headed man looked up and down, and round about, 
and seemed as though he were more than half disposed to say it 
wasn’t. But as the name was painted over the top bar of the wooden 
gate, within twelve inches of the lady’s nose, he perhaps deemed it 
wiser to dissemble. 

“ What—what name?” he stammered. 

* T’ve come about the apostle spoons.” 

“The apostle spoons! Oh!” The bare-headed man looked 
blank. He added in a sort of stage aside, “ Letters only.” 

** Perhaps you will allow me to enter.” 

Miss Macleod did not wait for the required permission, but 
pushed the gate open, and entered. Her nephew followed at her 
heels. The bare-headed man stared at the Rev. Alan, and the Rey, 
Alan at him—one seemed quite as confused as the other. 

“Can I see the spoons ?” continued Miss Macleod. 

“ Eh—the fact is—eh—owing to distressing family circumstances 
—eh—it is impossible——” 

What was impossible will never be known, for at that moment the 
door was opened, and a woman appeared. 

“If you please, mum, Miss Vesey says, will you walk in? She’s. 
upstairs.” 

Miss Macleod walked in, her nephew always at her heels. The 
bare-headed man stared after them, as though he did not understand 
this mode of procedure in the least. 

“ Up the stairs, first door to the right,” continued the woman who 
had bade them enter. As, in accordance with these directions, Miss 
Macleod proceeded to mount the stairs, the woman, who still 
stood at the open door, addressed herself to the bare-headed man at 
the gate. Her words were sufficiently audible : 

“You brute !” she said, and banged the door in his face. 

Seemingly unconscious of there being anything peculiar about the 
house or its inhabitants, Miss Macleod strode up the stairs. The 
Rey. Alan, conscious for himself and his aunt as well, crept uncom- 
fortably after. The first door on the right stood wide open. Miss 
Macleod unceremoniously entered the rogm. Her nep:. w followed 
sheepishly in the rear. 
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The room was a good sized one, and was scantily furnished. One 
striking piece of furniture, however, it did contain, and that was a 
grand piano. At the moment of their entrance the instrument stood 
wide open, and at the keyboard was seated a young lady. 

“T am Miss Vesey,” she observed, without troubling herself to 
rise as the visitors entered. 

Miss Macleod bowed. She appeared about to make some remark, 
possibly with reference to the apostle spoons; but before she could 
speak, Miss Vesey went on: 

“That is my father you saw outside—the Rev. George Vesey. 
He’s a dipsomaniac.” 

Miss Macleod started, which, under the circumstances, was not 
unnatural. Her nephew stared with all his eyes and spectacles. 
Miss Vesey was a fine young woman, about nineteen years of age. 
The most prominent feature in her really intellectual countenance 
was a pair of large and radiant black eyes. 

“I’m engaged in his cure,” she added. 

“TJ have called,” remarked Miss Macleod, perhaps deeming jit 
wiser to ignore the young lady’s candid allusion to her father’s weak- 
ness, “with reference to an advertisement about some apostle 
spoons.” 

Miss Vesey, still seated on the music-stool, clasped her hands 
behind her head. 

‘*Oh, that’s one of his swindles,” she said. 

“One of his swindles !” echoed Miss Macleod. 

“ He’s agent fora Birmingham firm. He finds it a good dodge to 
put in advertisements like that. Each person who buys thinks she 
gets the only set he has to sell; but he sells dozens every week. It’s 
drink has brought him to it. But I’m engaged in curing him all 
round. The worst of it is that when I begin to cure him, he runs 
away. He was just going to run away when you came to the gate.” 

“If what you say is correct,” said Miss Macleod grimly, “I 
should say the case was incurable—save by the police.” 

“ Ah, that’s because you don’t understand my means of cure: I’m 
a magician.” 

“ A magician !” 

There was a pause. Miss Macleod eyed Miss Vesey keenly, 
Miss Vesey returning the compliment by eyeing her. 

Miss Macleod was a woman of the day. Openly expressing un- 
belief in all the faiths that are old, she was continually on the look-out 
for a faith that was new. She had tried spiritualism and theosophy. 
She had sworn by all sorts of rogues and humbugs—until she found 
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them out to be rogues and humbugs, which, to her credit be it said, 
it did not take her long to do. Just at that moment she was without 
a fetish. So that when Miss Vesey calmly announced that she was a 
magician, she did not do what, for instance, that very much more 
weak-minded person than herself, her nephew, would have done—she 
did not promptly laugh her to scorn. 

“What do you mean by saying you’re a magician?” she 
inquired. 

“ Tmean what I say. I have my magic here.” 

Miss Perry laid her hand on the piano. 

 T suppose you mean that you’re a fine pianist.” 

“ More than that. With my musicI can do with men and women 
what I will. I can drive the desire for drink out of my father for 
days together ; I can make him keep sober against his will.” 

Miss Macleod turned towards her nephew. 

“ This is my nephew. Exercise your power upon him.” 

“ Aunt!” cried the Rev, Alan. 

Miss Vesey laughed. 

Shall I?” she asked. 

* You have my permission. You say you can do with men and 
women what you will. He will be a rich man one of these fine days, 
Make him marry you.” 

The curate’s distress was piteous. 

“ Aunt! Have you any sense of shame?” 

“ Suppose I try,” observed Miss Vesey, her face alive with 
laughter. “I’m sure I’m poor enough, and I’m already connected 
with the clergy.” 

“ Aunt, I entreat you, come away. If you will not come, then 
I must go alone. I cannot stay to see the Church insulted.” 

Miss Macleod turned to Miss Vesey. 

* Will you let him go?” 

“ Certainly not,” laughed the young lady. “ If only to pay him 
out for being so ungallant.” 

The Rev. Alan—literally—wrung his hands. 

“ This—this is intolerable. Aunt, it is impossible for me to stay. 
You—you'll find me there when you get home.” 

The Rev. Alan, in a state of quite indescribable confusion, turned 
towards the door. But before he could move a step, Miss Vesey 
struck a chord on the piano. 

“* Stay !” she said. 

The curate seemed to hesitate for a moment, then turned to her 
again. He seemed to be under the impression that he owed an 
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apology to the pianist. ‘ I--I must apologise for—for my seeming 
rudeness. I know that my—my aunt only meant what she said as— 
as a joke ; but, at the same time, my respect for my sacred office ”— 
at this point the little man drew himself up—“ compels me, after 
what has passed, to go.” 

Miss Vesey struck a second chord. 

“ Stay !” she said again. 

Before the agitated believer in the propriety of the unmarried 
state for clergymen could say her yea or nay, she cast her spells—and 
her hands—upon the keyboard of the instrument, so that it burst out 
into a concourse of sweet sounds. The Rev. Alan was, in his way, 
a born musician. The only dissipation he allowed himself was 
music. ‘The soul of the mean-looking, wrong-headed little man was 
attuned to harmony. Good music had on him the effect which 
Orpheus with his lute had on more stubborn materials than curates 
—it bewitched him. Miss Vesey had not played ten seconds before 
he realised that here was a dispenser of the food which his scul loved 
—a mistress of melody. What it was she played he did not know— 
it seemed to him an improvisation. He stood listening—entranced. 
Suddenly the musician’s mood changed. The notes of triumph 
ceased, and there came instead a strain of languorous music which 
set all the curate’s pulses throbbing. 

* Come here !” 

Miss Vesey whispered. ‘The curate settled his spectacles upon 
his nose. He looked around him as though he were not sure that he 
had heard aright. And the command was uttered in such half-tones that 
he might be excused for supposing that his ears had played him false. 

* Come here !” 

The command again. Again the Rev. Alan settled his spectacles 
upon his nose. He gazed at the musician as if still in doubt. 

“* I—I beg your pardon? Did—did you speak to me?” 

“ Come here !” 

A third time the command—this time clearer and louder too. As 
if unconsciously he advanced towards the pianist, hat in one hand, 
handkerchief in another, his whole bearing eloquent of a state of 
mental indecision. He went quite close to her—so close that there 
would be no excuse for saying that he could not hear her if she 
whispered again. 

Again the musician’s theme was changed. The languorous melody 
faded. There came a succession of wild sounds, as of souls in pain. 
The curate’s organisation was a sensitive one—the cries were almost 
more than he could bear. 
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“ Pity me !” 
The voice was corporealenough. It was Miss Vesey, once more 
indulging in a whisper. Again the curate was ata nonplus. Again 
he went through the mechanical action of settling his spectacles upon 
his nose. 

“* T—I beg your pardon?” It seemed to be a stereotyped form 
of words with him. 

‘Pity me! Pity me! Do!” 

The words were a cry of anguish—quite as anguished as the 
music was. The Rev. Alan looked round the room, perhaps for 
succour and relief. He saw his aunt, but at that moment her face 
happened to be turned another way. 

“‘ If you need my pity, it is yours.” 

The words, like the lady’s, were spoken, doubtless unintentionally, 
in a whisper. 

‘If you pity me, then help me too !” 

“Tf I can, I—I will!” 

“ You promise ?” 

* Certainly.” 

Although the word was a tolerably bold one, it was by no means 
boldly spoken ; probably that was owing to the state of confusion 
existing in the speaker’s mind. 

The theme was changed again. The piano ceased to wail. A 
tumult of sound came from it which was positively deafening. The 
effect was most bewildering, especially as it concerned the Rev. 
Alan. For in the midst of all the tumult he was conscious of these 
words being addressed to him by Miss Vesey. 

“ Help me with your love !” 

The instant the words were spoken the tumult died away, there 
was the languorous strain again. The curate was speechless, which, 
all things considered, was perhaps excusable. An idea was taking 
root in his brain that the musician was mad, at least mad enough to 
be irresponsible for the words she used. If that were so, then, 
unlike the generality of lunatics, she had a curious aptitude for stick- 
ing to the point. 

“ Love me, or I die!” 

““ My—my dear young lady !” stammered the curate. 

“ You will be my murderer !” 

The accent with which these words were spoken was indescribable, 
as indescribable as the music which accompanied them. It may be 
doubted if, as he heard them, it was not the Rev. Alan himself who 
was going mad, The heat and agitation brought on by the pace at 
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which his aunt had marched him from Cadogan Place, the extra- 
ordinary manner of his reception at Pomona Villa, the still more 
extraordinary things which had happened to him since he had got 
inside ; all these, put together, were quite enough to make him un- 
certain as to whether he were standing on his head or his heels. 
And then, for him, a staunch believer in the theory, and the practice, 
of the celibate priest, to have such language addressed to him, after 
five minutes’ acquaintance, by a total stranger ! and such a pianist ! 
and a fine young woman! No wonder the Rev. Alan put his hand 
up to his head under the impression that that portion of his frame 
was leaving him. 

“Tf you do not marry me,” continued this extraordinary young 
woman, in tones which harrowed his heart—and yet which were not 
so harrowing as her music, by a very great deal, “I shall die before 
your eyes.” 

The Rey. Alan still had his hand to his head. He looked round 
him with bewildered, short-sighted eyes. Curiously enougi his aunt 
still had her face turned in the opposite direction. 

“T—I’m sure——” he stammered. 

“Of what ?” 

“ T—I shall be happy——” 

“ Happy!” 

The music ceased, and that for the sufficiently good reason that 
the pianist rose from her seat and flung her arms about the curate’s 
neck. He said something, but what it was was lost in the ample 
expanses of Miss Vesey’s breast. 

“ Madam,” she cried, addressing Miss Macleod, “your nephew 
has promised to marry me! He has said that he will be happy.” 

Miss Macleod, who did not happen just then to be looking in the 
opposite direction, smiled grimly. Owing to the peculiarity of her 
physical configuration everything about her was grim—even her smile. 

**T am glad to hear it,” she observed. 

The Rev. Alan struggled himself free from the lady’s powerful 
embrace. His distress was tragic in its intensity. 

“This—this is some extraordinary———” 

‘“‘ Happiness !” cried the lady, and again she clasped him in her 
arms. ‘Your happiness is mine! It has been my life-long dream 
to be married to a clergyman ; is not my father one already?” 

At that moment the father referred to entered the room. 

“What’s this?” he cried, as a father naturally would cry on 
seeing his daughter with a stranger in her arms. 

The young lady, however, promptly relieved his mind. 
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‘Father, let me present you to my future husband.” 

*‘ TI do protest,” screamed the frenzied curate. 

“You do protest, sir! What do you protest?” The father’s 
voice was terrible, so was his manner. Apparently all his paternal 
instincts had not been destroyed by dipsomania. “‘You come to 
this house, sir, a perfect stranger, sir ; you assault my daughter, sir ; 
you take her in your arms.” 

This was, perhaps, strictly speaking, a perversion of the truth; 
but at-this moment Miss Macleod offered her interposition. 

“You need be under no concern. My nephew is a gentleman. 
I was a witness of his proposal. If he behaves as a dastard to your 
daughter, I will deliver him to your righteous vengeance then. In 
the meantime, perhaps you and your daughter will accompany us 
home to luncheon. Wecan arrange the preliminaries of the marriage 
during the course of the meal.” 


ITI. 


“Miss Bayley, I am in a position of the extremest difficulty.” 

Miss Bayley was not only the Rev. Alan Macleod’s parishioner ; 
she was, so to speak, his co-curate at Swaffham-on-Sea. That de- 
lightful village boasted of a rector who found that the local air did 
not agree with him, so he spent most of his time in the South of 
France. The Rev. Alan was, therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
the head and front of all church matters in the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately the greater part of the population—what there was of 
it—was dissenting, and that part of it which was not dissenting was 
even worse—it was Episcopalian !—the lowest of the low! The 
curate, therefore, found himself in the position of the sower who 
sows his seed in barren soil. His congregation not unfrequently 
consisted of two—the verger and Miss Bayley. 

The curate had returned to Swaffham, and it was this faithful 
feminine flower of his flock he was addressing now. 

“Oh, Mr. Macleod, I am so sorry! Can I help you? Is it 
spiritual ?” 

The curate shook his head. He had not fallen quite so low as 
that. The idea of his coming to a person in petticoats for help in 
spiritual matters struck him as too absurd. He could scarcely 
excuse Miss Bayley. 

“Can you think that I, your priest, should come to learn of you?” 

Miss Bayley looked down. 

“I was wrong,” she murmured. She told herself that she ought to 
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have remembered that none of the curates ever was half so cocksure 
about that kind of thing as the Rev. Alan. But then, she was 
s0 anxious to lend him a hand in anything. 

* An error owned is half atoned.” 

He meant this for a little pleasantry—but he was an awkward 
man, even when he trifled. He hesitated. He was conscious that 
he had come for assistance in a matter quite as delicate as anything 
which appertained to church government. 

“Miss Bayley.” He cleared his throat. “I—I have an aunt.” 
The abashed Miss Bayley signified that she had heard him mention 
that fact before—which she had, about half a dozen times a day. 
*‘ She is not one of us.” Miss Bayley sighed ; she felt that she was 
expected to sigh. “She is of the world, worldly. Her thoughts 
are fixed on temporalities. Being possessed of great riches, to which 
I am the natural heir, the continual desire of her life is that I—I 
should marry.” 

The Rev. Alan stammered a little at the end. Miss Bayley per- 
ceptibly started. That was the continual desire of her life too. 
She wondered if it was going to be gratified at last. 

** That you should marry? Oh, Mr. Macleod!” 

“T need not tell you that, in such a matter, her desire would 
not weigh with me in the least. The true priest is celibate.” 

Miss Bayley’s heart fluttered—she did not go with him so far as that. 

‘“* But—if she were to disinherit you ?” 

“Do you know me so little as that? Nothing would please me 
better than that she should.” 

He clasped his hands in a kind of ecstasy. The lady, whose 
father was the parish doctor, and who knew what it was to have to 
dress on nothing a year, was almost tempted to think that the curate 
was a fool. But as she could scarcely express the thought aloud, 
she was wise enough to hold her peace. The gentleman went on 
rather awkwardly. The travelling was getting difficult, in fact. 

“ To—eh—such lengths has—eh—she—she—allowed her desire 
to—eh—carry her, that—eh—it—it has resulted in—eh—involving 
me in—eh—complications of an excessively disagreeable kind.” 

Miss Bayley’s imagination realised the worst at once. 

“ Are you engaged ?” she cried. 

“‘She—she says I am.” 

“She says you are!” The lady was on the verge of tears—the 
blow was sudden. “Mr. Macleod, I have something which I have 
to do upstairs.” 

She felt that if she stayed in the room she might disgrace herself 
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by crying before his face. The Rev. Alan was dismayed at the idea 
of her leaving him. 

“ Miss Bayley, I do entreat you not to go. You do not understand 
me in theleast. 7 do not say I am engaged ; quite —quite the other way.” 

“© Oh, Mr. Macleod!” 

The affair might have its comic side for a looker-on, but it was 
tragic enough for her. If she did not get this man, whom could she 
get? At Swaffham-on-Sea eligible bachelors were as rare as snow in 
summer. Besides—women attach themselves to poodle dogs !—she 
really liked the man. 

The curate continued : 

‘‘ The—the circumstances really are, I think, the most extra- 
ordinary I ever heard of. I should be almost induced to believe that 
it had all happened in a dream were it not for a letter that I have 
in my pocket.” 

“ From whom is the letter?” 

“ From—from Miss Vesey.” 

“Ts that the lady you are engaged to?” 

“ En—engaged to? I hadn’t made her acquaintance ten minutes 
before she said I had proposed to her.” 

‘She would not have said so unless you had.” 

‘Miss Bayley, do you not know me better than that? Nothing 
was further from my mind! The proposal came from her.” 

“T have heard of women proposing to men! And I suppose 
you accepted her?” She was strongly tempted to add, “You are 
imbecile enough for anything!” But even in that hour of her trial 
she refrained. 

“TI can only assure you that I had no such intention in any 
words. I may have used—words which came from me unawares, 
owing to the state of confusion I was in on receiving such a proposi- 
tion from a total stranger.” 

Miss Bayley turned away. She thought she saw exactly how it was. 

“I can only offer you my congratulations. I do not know why 
you enter into all these details. When is the marriage to be?” 

** Marriage !” 

“Yes, marriage! Ihope you willsend me a piece of the cake ! Oh, 
Mr. Macleod,I never thought that you would behave to me like this !” 

Miss Bayley fairly succumbed. She buried her face in her hands 
and ran, crying, from the room. Mr. Macleod, left behind, was 
thunderstruck. He realised what any man, with even a little know- 
ledge of the world, would have seen from the first. 

“She loves me! What have I done?” He sank in a chair 
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and he too buried his face in his hands. Presently he rose again. 
“Poor, pure soul! She is the best woman in the world!” He 
twisted his hands together with a nervousness which was peculiarly 
his. ‘I have done wrong in the sight of God and man !” 

How he got out of the house he never knew ; but he did get out, 
and through the front door too. He set off walking towards the 
rectory, where, in the absence of the rector, he lived rent free. He 
had not gone twenty yards from the house when a gloved hand 
slapped him smartly on the shoulder. 

* Alan |” 

He turned. There was Miss Vesey and her father! He could 
hardly believe that it was, but it was. The lady was brilliantly 
attired, perhaps as a set-off to her father. That worthy gentleman 
resembled nothing so much as what, in former days, they would 
have called a broken-down hedge parson. He was evidently meant 
for a clergyman, sartorially. That is, the conception was clear 
enough, it was the result which was unsatisfactory. 

“Your hand, my son !” 

He held out his hand after the manner of the fathers in old 
comedy. But unfortunately he did not wait for the curate to give 
him his hand, he seized it, and shook it up and down—pump-handle 
fashion. And while the father was engaged in this edifying per- 
formance, the daughter flung her arms about the curate’s neck. 

“ My beloved !” she cried. 

If there was any there to behold, they beheld what they had 
never seen before—the curate embraced as a curate never had been 
embraced in public, at Swaffham-on-Sea. 

“ Let me go!” he stammered. 

And in due time the lady let him go. Under the circumstances 
he kept his presence of mind very well—for him. 

“ You—you'll find the rectory about a quarter of a mile in front 
of you, just round the bend in the road. If—if you'll excuse me, I 
have a most important visit I must make.” 

Miss Vesey’s father slapped him heartily—too heartily !—upon 
the back, again after the fashion of the comedy fathers. 

“Don’t put yourself out for us, my boy! Don’t neglect your 
duties, as is too often the case with the young. Tell us where the 
bottles are, and we'll make ourselves snug till you come in.” 

The curate did not tell them where the bottles were ; in fact, 
there was only a solitary bottle of cod-liver oil in the house, and 
probably the speaker’s thoughts did not incline that way ; but they 
went on to the rectory alone, Miss Vesey waved her parasol, and 
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kissed her glove to him so long as she was in sight. He stood 
watching them till they were round the bend in the road, then he 
re-entered the doctor’s house. 

This time he passed through the back door, straight into the 
kitchen. “ Lauk, sir!” cried the maid-of-all-work ; “ who'd a 
thought of seeing you?” 

The Rev. Alan addressed her in a fever of excitement. 

“Tell Miss Ellen I must speak to her at once.” 

He went into the parlour, and the maid of all work went upstairs. 
Presently she returned with a message. 

“If you please, sir, Miss Ellen’s compliments, and she’s got a 
headache.” 

Mr. Macleod was pacing up and down the room, very much in 
the manner of the carnivora about feeding time at the Zoo. 

‘* A headache !” 

He took his note-book from his pocket. Tearing out a page he 
scribbled on it these two or three strongly worded lines. 

“T entreat you to see me, if you ever called yourself my friend. 
It is a matter of life or death ; almost, I would venture to say, of 
heaven or hell.—A. M.” 

The maid of all work bore these winged words above. The 
result was presently visible in the form of the lady herself. She 
entered with the air of a martyr, conscious of her crown. 

“ You are my priest. I have come.” 

“Tt is not as a priest I have summoned you, Ellen, but as a 
friend.” 

The use of the christian name was perhaps unintentional, but the 
lady marked her sense of the familiarity at once. 

“ Sir!” 

Her lip curled, possibly with scorn. His answer was sufficiently 
startling. “Ellen, I entreat you to be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Macleod! Are you mad?” 

“T am—nearly! I shall be quite if you don’t accede to my 
request at once.” 

“TI think you are mad now. How dare you insult me! when 
from my bedroom window I just saw you kissing that creature in the 
street.” 

“T kissed her! She kissed me.” 

**Tt’s the same thing.” 

“Tt’s not!” Which was true enough—it was a different thing 
entirely. ‘Ellen, can you not see that I was never more in earnest 
in my life. If you do not marry me, something tells me that that 
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woman will, and for all I know that wretched parent of hers may be 
the occupant of a dissenting pulpit ; he looks disreputable enough for 
anything. What with her and her father, and my aunt, I am asa 
reed in their hands. I do entreat you—be my wife.” 

The offer was not put in the most flattering form. Still, it was 
an offer. 

“ Tf you really want me,” began Miss Bayley. 

“Want you! I want nothing so much in all the world.” 

“ And if you think I can be of use to you in the parish——” 

“ Parish ! it’s not the parish I’m thinking of, it’s—it’s that wretched 
woman.” 

Miss Bayley did not like this way of putting it at all. 

**T will consider what you say, Mr. Macleod, and will let you have 
an answer—say in a month.” 

“Ina month!” the curate was aghast. “I want your answer now. 
Ellen, I do entreat you, if you do not wish to see me disgraced in 
the face of all the world, promise to be my wife.” 

“But, Mr. Macleod, you do not even pretend to care for me.” 

“Care for you! I care for you more than I ever cared for any 
woman yet.” 

“Then in that case ”—the lady was a little coy— it shall be just 
as you will.” 

At this point the ordinary lover would have taken her in his arms, 
and here would follow a number of crosses denoting what we have 
seen termed “ osculatory concussions.” But the Rev. Alan was not 
an ordinary lover at all. He continued his frenzied pacing round 
the room. 

“It is not enough to promise to be my wife, you must be my 
wife.” 

“Mr. Macleod, what do you mean?” , 

“‘ Miss Bayley—Ellen—those two persons are at the rectory, await- 
ing my arrival at this moment. She is a disreputable woman, he is a 
ruffianly man. They are quite capable of coercing me into some 
dreadful entanglement from which I may find it impossible to release 
myself. My only hope lies in an immediate marriage.” 

*‘T do not understand you in the least.” 

“Then let me endeavour to make myself quite plain. I will not 
return to the rectory ; you will put on your hat and jacket and come 
up at once with me to town. I will get a special licence. And we 
will be married before anyone has an inkling of what it is that we 
intend.” 

“Mr. Macleod, is it an elopement you propose?” 
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Ellen, it is.” 

The little man was shaking like a leaf. 

“‘T never heard of such a thing in my life.” 

“‘ Nor did I dream that I should ever make such a proposition 
to a living woman—but needs must when the devil drives.” 

The lady began to cry. 

“ Alan, I must say you have not a flattering way of putting things.” 

“What avails flattery at such a moment as this. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t cry. I have heard you say yourself that you dcn’t believe 
in long engagements.” ° 

“ Yes—but when one has not been engaged five minutes ! ” 

“What matters five minutes or five years, when one has once 
resolved. It seems to me that when there is nothing to gain by wait- 
ing—but everything to lose—the sooner one marries the better.” 

There was something in this ; she told herself that he was not 
such a nincompoop after all when he was driven to bay—poor, dear 
little man! Amidst her tears she thought of other things. A regular 
marriage would involve a trousseau. She was quite sure that she 
should get no money out of her father for that—for the best of 
reasons, he had none to give. And then she knew her curate. She 
thought it quite possible that if that other woman—the brazen 
hussy !—did once get him in her hands, he might at any rate be lost 
to her. Better a good deal than to run the risk of such an end to 
all her hopes as that ! 

The end of it was that the Rev. Alan Macleod and Miss Bayley 
went up together by the next train which left the neighbouring 
station—eight miles off—for town. 


IV. 


Shortly after his marriage Alan Macleod received the iollowing 
curious letter from his aunt : 

“Nephew Alan,—Don’t talk fiddlesticks about giving up the 
church because you’re married, though J never could understand 
why you ever became a parson, unless it was because your father was 
the devil’s own. 

“T meant all along that you should marry the doctor’s daughter. 
Of course, as a Macleod of Pittenquhair, you might have had the 
best in the land, but then—what a Macleod you are! Have you 
ever heard of the Irishman’s pig? They pull him by the tail when 
they want him to follow his snout. That is what I have done with 
you. I heard all about the girl and about your philanderings 
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together, and how you thought it was the church: she worshipped, 
when the curate was the object of her adoration. Don’t you ever 
believe about single young women worshipping the church when 
there’s a bachelor inside it! I heard she was a decent body, so I 
said that, sooner than leave you, the last of the Macleods of Pitten- 


' quhair, a barren stock, the girl should have you. 


“The thing was how—with you and your ‘celibate priest’ stuff 
and nonsense. But Providence helps those who help themselves— 
so ‘Miss Vesey’ tumbled from the skies. 

“‘T saw her first at a thought-reading séance. She did some very 
funny things, and she plays the piano like an angel. She certainly 
had a gift that way, for, with the aid of her music, she played all 
sorts of tricks on the fools who were there. I thought to myself, 
what tricks she might play on you if you came within her range! 
Then, all of a sudden, the whole thing was hatched in my brain. I 
made her acquaintance. I took her home to supper. Afterwards, 
inspired by the largest quantity of champagne I ever saw a woman 
drink, she told me all about herself. She was the most candid young 
woman I ever met. 

“She was married—to an unfrocked parson. But, according to 
her own account, she was more than his match. A perfect limb ! 
And as clever as she was wicked—one of those wicked women who 
are born, not made, for she was not yet twenty-one. I told her all 
about you. I said that if, through her, you married the doctor’s 
daughter at Swaffham-on-Sea, she should have five hundred pounds 
upon your wedding day. She came into the scheme at once. Sowe 
arranged it all together. 

“ Among other things, her husband was one of those scamps who 
pose, in the advertisement sheets, as distressed clergymen whose 
large families depend for sustenance on their being able to dispose 
of some article or other at one third of its cost price. Just then his 
line was apostle spoons—which he bought for five shillings and sold 
for twenty. I was to summon you up to town. I was to bully you 
about your marriage. And then, when I had thoroughly upset you— 
which, I explained to her, it was the easiest thing in the world to do 
—lI was to call your attention to his advertisement of the apostle 
spoons. I was to march you off then and there to buy them. When 
I had got you into her house I was to leave the rest to her. 

“She was to pose as her husband’s daughter, which she was young 
enough to be—in years, at any rate. She said that if I brought you 
to her in a state of agitation and confusion bordering on imbecility— 
which I undertook to do—and if you were the sort of man I had 
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described to her, within half an hour she would induce you to use 
language which might be construed into an offer of marriage. Then, 
with her husband’s aid, she would so drive you to distraction as to 
send you flying into Miss Bayley’s arms as into a harbour of refuge. 

“T need not describe to you how she succeeded—though we had 
neither of us bargained that you would be gui¢e the fool you were. 
When I heard of your eloping with the doctor’s daughter the instant 
‘Miss Vesey’ put in an appearance on the scene, I owned that I had 
at last attained to one article of faith—an implicit belief in the 
infinite capacity for folly to be found in the human animal in 
trousers. 

“Tt is unnecessary, under these circumstances, to say that I 
congratulate you upon your marriage. I hope that your wife will be 
a sensible woman, and present you, without loss of time, with a son 
—or, better still, with half a dozen, so that I may have an opportunity 
of finding at least ome among them who shail not be guife such 
a fool as his father.—Your affectionate aunt, Janet Macleod (of 
Pittenquhair).” 

When Miss Macleod’s nephew had finished reading this letter, he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. Then he wiped his glasses. 
Then he sat thinking, not too pleasantly. Such a letter was a bitter 
pill to swallow. Then, not desirous that his aunt’s epistle should be 
read by his wife, he tore it into strips, and burned them one by one. 
He told himself that he would never forgive his aunt—never! and 
that, willingly, he would never look upon her face again. 

But to so resolve was only to add another to his list of follies. 
Within twenty-four hours of his marriage—fortunately for him—his 
wife had proved that the grey mare was once more the better horse. 
Now she had got her man, at last, the strong vein of common sense 
that was in her came to the front. When Miss Macleod came to see 
her, she received her with open arms ; and, asa matter of course, 
where she led her husband followed. 

To one thing Alan has been constant—to the doctrine of the 
“celibate priest.” According to him, a “ priest” married was not a 
“priest” at all. Immediately after his marriage, therefore, nobody 
offering the least objection, he quitted the “ priesthood.” He is now 
a gentleman of leisure. Probably with a view of providing him with 
some occupation his wife bids fair to come up to his aunt’s standard 
of a sensible woman, and to present him with half a dozen sons. 

There is, therefore, no fear of the Macleods of Pittenquhair 
becoming—like certain voleanoes—extinct, at least in the present 
generation. 
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THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF 
BURGLARY. 


N a chronological history of crime the first chapter would undoubt- 

edly be devoted to murder. In the teeth of Biblical evidence, 

a conscientious historian could not do otherwise. Moreover, in the 

natural order of things, personal crimes would precede offences against 
property. 

But that burglary is a crime of very great antiquity is not to be 
wondered at, for it is an offence directed against the very foundation 
of peaceable existence. Cicero, in the Oratio pro Domo, eloquently 
discourses upon the sanctity of home, but he did not invent the 
sentiment. 

The idea of home was one of the first which began to Siemalate 
in the human mind as man emerged from absolute barbarism. The 
protection of that home would be his first thought. 

The cave dwellers in Dordogne and the inhabitants of the now 
submerged Lake Dwellings show us how this thought was carried 
out. 

The expression “a man’s house is his castle,” is English, but the 
feeling contained in the expression is of no nationality ; it is universal. 
It is implanted in every human heart. 

Sir Matthew Hale, speaking of burglary and penalties says 
that such crimes were classed in our law under the head of “ hame- 
secken.” From the use of the term and the context with which it is 
found, he seems to have considered the word to be “ home-sacking,” 
which, at first sight, would appear, plausibly enough, to be correct. 
But it is clearly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 4am, a house or home, 
and socne, liberty or immunity. We find the same meaning in the 
words “socmanni,” “ socage,” “ sac,” and “soc,” all of which con- 
tain the primary signification of franchise, liberty, freedom, &c. 

In the seventeenth century, however, if not earlier, the word had 
lost its primary meaning of “ home-freedom” ; and under the form 
of “hamesecken” denoted all those offences which were aimed 
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against the safety of the house, and it was this diversion of its original 
meaning which confused Sir Matthew Hale. 

Sir Henry Spelman, in his Glossary, tells us that hamsoca, or ham- 
socna, or hamsoken, for the word is spelt in various ways, was the 
privilege appertaining tothe home, or freedom of the dwelling-house, the 
word being derived as above stated. “Ancient laws,” he says, “every- 
where accorded to the home of each individual the most undoubted 
security, and permitted nothing tobe done therein against the willof the 
owner ; in fact, every man’s house was accounted his castle, fortified 
by ramparts of the law, wherein each man, were he ever so poor, 
was recognised as lord of his own household, wherein he might give 
his orders at pleasure, live securely, and freely ward off violence and 
injury.” For these reasons it was laid down in the laws of Edmund, 
Rex Anglo-Saxonicus, cap. 6, that disturbers of the freedom of the 
home in all cases were to be punished at the discretion of the king, in 
whose hands also was the power of life and death. 

For similar reasons by the laws of Canute, cap. 39, it was enacted 
that the king had, with other privileges, the right of deciding cases 
where the dwelling-house of any subject had been invaded. More- 
over (cap. 52), he had in addition the power of inflicting a fine. 

Bracton (lib. iii. tract. 2, cap. 23) defines Aamsocne as an “ invasio 
domus contra pacem domini regis.” Ranulfus Castrensis (lib. i. cap. 
50) calls hamsockne “vel hamfare (sic) insultus factus in domo.” 
Another book, the MS. Coxfordiensis Monasterii, defines the term more 
fully. Under the head of Hamsockne it informs us that “the Prior 
will hold pleas in his own court concerning those who enter the house 
or dwelling of any man for the purpose of embroiling him in a law- 
suit, or of robbing him, or of taking away anything, or of doing any 
other thing whatsoever against the will of him to whom the house or 
dwelling belongs.” 

In ancient documents or charters in which privileges were granted 
to individuals by the magistrates, the term is of frequent occurrence. 
In some of these charters the expression “let nothing be said about 
hamsoca” is made use of, which afforded an opportunity of commit- 
ting crimes of this nature with impunity. But generally the term 
“hamsoca” was added to the charter without limitation, and it may 
be inferred that thereby the privilege was given to the grantee of the 
charter, of adjudicating in his own territory upon all crimes perpetrated 
against the safety of the house, and of then and there imposing and 
exacting a fine. 

Another writer defines “hamesoken” to be freedom from amerce- 
ments, or punishments by the purse, and from the violent inroads of 
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strangers without the permission and against the peace of the king. 
The difference between amercements and fines is that the latter are 
certain and created by statute: they can only be imposed by courts 
of record. The former are arbitrarily imposed by courts not of 
record, such as a court leet, for instance. The same writer goes on 
to say that a man may have jurisdiction over crimes of this nature, 
in his own house and on his own property, 

The actual term burglary, which may be derived from the Saxon 
burg, a house, and /arron, a thief (Latin, /atro), appears to have been 
introduced by the Normans, as in Saxon writings (afud Saxones), 
according to Sir Henry Spelman, it is not to be found. The laws of 
Canute class it, or its equivalent, among the inexpiadilia crimina. 

The difference between burglary and housebreaking, according 
to the modern idea, must have sprung up not long before Sir Henry 
Spelman’s time, since he defines burglary as a “ Nocturna diruptio 
habitaculi alicujus vel ecclesiz, etiam murorum portarumve civitatis 
aut burgi, ad feloniam aliquam perpetrandam. Vocturna, dico, 
recentiores secutus, veteres enim hoc non adjungunt.” Both crimes 
seem to have been punishable with death, as appears from the ancient 
laws of Canute and from a statute of Henry I. 

It is also stated elsewhere that “all robbers of houses (durgatores 
domorum), or breakers of churches, or the walls or gates civitatis regis 
vel burgorum, effecting their entrance maliciously or feloniously, 
are to be condemned to death, “zd es¢,” as the sentence omin- 
ously concludes, “ suspendantur.” ‘They are called burgatores,” it 
goes on to say, “‘ because while some plunder up and down in the fields 
afar off, these, with more pertinacity, assail the walls and break into 
villas and houses, and there commit their depredations. The words dur 
and dour, moreover, signify not only habitations, but a part even more 
sacred still, that is to say, the inner hall and bedchambers, which are 
not safe from robbers of this quality.” 

Lord Coke’s definition of burglary is even more concise than that 
of Sir Henry Spelman. ‘A burglar,” he says, “is he that in the 
night time breaketh and entereth into a mansion house of another, 
of intent to kill some reasonable creature or to commit some felony 
within the same, whether his felonious intent be executed or not.” 
In those days, as of course, the indictment was required to be drawn 
with exceeding accuracy. ‘The alleged entrance must have been 
stated to be noctanter or nocte ejusdem diet, for if it was in the day 
time it was not burglary. “It was necessary that it be said in the 
indictment durg/ariter, without which burglary cannot be expressed, 
with any kind of other word or other circumlocution ; and therefore 
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where the indictment is durgaditer instead of durglariter, it makes no 
indictment of burglary ; so, if it be durgenter.” 

Again, both the words /fregit and intravit were requisite, “ for 
breaking without entry, and entry without breaking, makes not 
burglary.” It must have been a domus mansionalis where burglary 
was committed and not generally domus, for that is too uncertain. 

At the present time, however, there are four points to be con- 
sidered in determining if the crime of burglary has been committed. 

(i) Zhe time : The crime must be committed at night. Before 
the Larceny Act of 1861, night was supposed to continue from sun- 
set to sunrise, in spite of the necessary twilight after the one and 
before the other. But by the Larceny Act, as regards burglary, 
night is deemed to commence at nine o’clock at night and end at six 
o’clock the next morning. 

(ii) Zhe place: The house must be a dwelling-house of another. 
It will not suffice if it be an outhouse or a stable, unless immediately 
connected, by a covered passage or otherwise, with the dwelling- 
house. A person cannot commit a burglary, therefore, if he break 
into and enter the room of any one lodging in his house, and steal 
his goods. The owner, or any of his family, or even a servant, other 
than a caretaker, must sleep in the house, so as to make the breaking 
into it burglary. 

(iii) Zhe manner: There must be both a breaking and an entry. 
They need not both be done at once ; if a burglar makes a hole one 
night and enters the next, it will be sufficient. Opening a window, 
picking the lock, opening it with a key, uhloosing any fastening, 
coming down the chimney, are all breakings sufficient to constitute 
burglary. The slightest degree of entry with any part of the body 
or with any instrument held in the hand, is enough. 

(iv) Zhe intent: The intent must be felonious, either at common 
law or by Statute, as, to commit murder, robbery, or any other felony 
whether perpetrated or not. The crime is punishable with penal 
servitude for life, or for ten years, or imprisonment. 

The question is often asked, When is it justifiable to kill a burglar ? 
A forcible or felonious attempt to violate a man’s rights to his house 
or goods may be resisted with any necessary amount of violence, 
even to the extent of killing, but not where the felony is without 
violence. But you cannot anticipate killing—you cannot kill him in 
cold blood because you think he will kili you. Ifafter ordering a 
man to leave your house he remains there, and so terrifies you that, 
for fear of your life, you shoot him, the law wili not be very particular 
in deciding whether you were or were not within your right in shoot- 
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ing him, for “ omnia preesumuntur contra spoliatorem.” - It is possi- 
ble to justify the killing of a burglar who has forcibly broken into, or 
is breaking into, our house on the ground that thereby our life was 
endangered, but if he has already retreated and has escaped from us, 
we are not, in the quaint language of an old writer, justified in 
shooting him as he fleeth down the avenue. 


THOS. T. GREG, 
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THE TEA INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 


THE TEA PLANTER’S FINANCE. 


MONG the effects which the recent rise in the exchange value 

of the Indian rupee will exercise on English enterprise in 

India generally, not the least important or permanent will be that 
resulting to the tea industry, which has now assumed, both in that 
country and in Ceylon, large and important proportions. The 
addition of one penny to the value ‘of the rupee means a gain to 
the revenue of the Government of India of one million sterling, and © 
the same addition means to the tea planter a very appreciable 
shrinkage of income. We have now for so long been accustomed to 
treat the rupee as an impostor whose real value is or has been far 
below that of a florin, or 24 pence, which is its face value, that the 
above seems the most readily intelligible way of stating the case. 
Really the financial position is, that the Indian Government have for 
many years been the losers and the planter has been the gainer, by 
the depreciation of the rupee from its par value. But the latter has 
been so accustomed to look upon this gain, not as a bonus but as 
an integral part of his profits, that the estimates of his undertaking 
have been based on its perpetual continuance, and this calculation 
has in many parts of India, where labour is comparatively dear and 
where the yield of tea is comparatively low, interposed the only 
barrier between profit and loss, between cultivating a tea garden so 
as to pay, or the reverse. So much indeed has this been a part of 
the planter’s financial creed, that only the other day I read in one of 
their reports the following: “I have lost twenty per cent. on the 
remittances received last week ;” the fact of course being, to less 
tutored minds, that of the forty per cent. which the writer had been 
in the habit of gaining on his remittances he had lost, or to be more 
accurate, he had failed to realise, more than a half. Now, however, 
if even part of the recent advance in the value of silver is maintained, 
this source of revenue, which has always been purely fortuitous and 
absolutely unstable, is swept away or very much curtailed. The 
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enterprise has entered upon a more difficult, but, I may be permitted 
to add, a more healthy phase of its existence. 


THE TEA ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON. 


The enormous and rapid extension of tea cultivation in Ceylon 
and many parts of India was, we know, the result of two special 
motive causes, the one being the dissatisfaction felt with the quality 
of the tea imported into this country from China, and the other the 
failure of the coffee enterprise owing to the ravages of what was too 
familiarly known as the leaf disease (Hemeleia vastatrix). The 
quondam coffee planters faced their troubles with a patient perse- 
verance which merited a better reward. For not only did they fight 
with hopes delusively renewed every year by the apparently returning 
vigour of their plantations (whose leaf crop was never more glossy 
and abundant than just before a fresh attack of the fatal disease), for 
the preservation of their coffee trees, but they successively tried the 
planting of cinchona, cocoa, vanilla, and other products, which one 
by one failed them in the very hour of anticipated success. Then 
they sought to retrieve their fortunes, already sorely shattered, by the 
planting of tea, a shrub or tree known to be indigenous in many parts 
of India, and little exacting in its demands upon the soil on which it 
grows. It formed, therefore, a ready and convenient substitute for 
the discarded coffee trees, and money being a very essential con- 
sideration to men whose resources had been exhausted by their 
protracted struggles, tea plantations, especially in Ceylon, were 
first formed on the same ground that had been previously occupied 
by coffee. The product thus originally adopted as a last resource 
or make-shift has formed in that island its staple industry, so that 
while in 1873 the exports of tea growers in Ceylon amounted to 
no more than 23 Ibs., they were expected in 1890 to exceed 48 
millions of lbs. My readers will be better able to grasp this 
astonishing fact when they remember that it takes from three to 
four years to obtain any produce at all from the tea plant. In the 
third year, that is to say, there is a small return, but practically the 
planter has to wait till the fourth year for the fruition of his labours. 
Thus it happened that the first tentative attempt at growing tea having 
proved unexpectedly successful, the rush into more extended cul- 
tivation was immediate and simultaneous. 


EXTENSION IN INDIA. 


The extension of tea planting in India, in the widely-separated 
districts of Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, Dooras, Kangra, Ochra, 
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Doon, Neilgherries, and Travancore, had meanwhile gone on fart 
passu. I have given the above names approximately in order of 
the inception of the enterprise in each—Assam taking the lead in 
point of age, as dating from 1835, and Travancore being the most 
youthful but not the least formidable competitor. The increase in 
production has been most marked in the last twenty years, the ex- 
ports in 1868 having been roughly 8,000,000 lbs., and in 1888, 
92,000,000 Ibs. To all these districts the tea plant is indigenous, 
where it forms a tree rather than a shrub in the virgin jungles. 
According to a legend whose origin is lost in obscurity, it was ori- 
ginally imported into China by one of the gods, whose eyelashes 
(having been plucked out in a very ungodlike fit of temper) formed 
the original tea bushes of China. There it formed a separate plant 
owing to the variety of soil and treatment it experienced, and 
eventually a hybrid was developed, which, with greater or less ad- 
mixture of the indigenous and China plants as the circumstances 
appear to demand, is generally adopted in the plantations of Ceylon 
and India. All this extension, it will be observed, has taken place 
at the expense, and to the injury, of the China tea trade, and the 
competition has now begun to be, if I may use the word, inter- 
necine between the different districts of India and Ceylon. And 
now has come this question of the rise in silver, which has for the 
moment disturbed and disjointed all Eastern trade, and which makes 
the competition in the profitable production of tea still more acute 
than it formerly was. Those districts alone can hope to survive the 
struggle which possess the two initial elements of success—viz., a 
soil and climate suitable to the abundant production of tea leaves, 
and a plentiful and cheap supply of native labour. 








THE SUPPLY OF LABOUR. 


Obviously, where labour is not available on the spot, but where 
it has to be imported from any distance, the expense is a heavy ad- 
dition to the prime cost of wages. It has been calculated, for example, 

that it costs something close on one hundred rupees per man, merely 
to land coolies in one of these districts. And further inducements 
have to be offered to obtain them even with this outlay. For there 
the planter has to find his labourers in rations at a fixed price, which 
seldom if ever recoups their cost, in blankets, in medical attendance, 
and what not. A still heavier expense, under which many tea dis- 
tricts labour, is what are known, only in not a few instances to be 
wiped off the wrong side of the ledger, as advances. The headman, 
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or rather headmen on a plantation, obtain from the planter at the 
end of the season “advances” to enable them to return in the year 
following with so many coolies. It is inconvenient, perhaps some- 
times it may be impossible, for them to do so, and the advances are 
lost, or they may be recovered, but only at a ruinous loss of time and 
outlay. When a tea district, then, is so fortunately situated as to have 
at its command a plentiful supply of indigenous labour, half its diffi- 
culties are over and half the expenses of working are saved. There 
is no loss on “advances,” no loss on the enforced supply of rice or 
rations, no separate medical attendance, and no outlay on transport. 
There is a certain fixed rate of wages which the various gangs of 
labourers relieving each other periodically, as their engagements 
terminate, receive when their work is done. Of course in all cases 
there is the expense of housing, putting up “cooly lines” as they are 
called ; but this is a known and easily calculable expenditure, and 
does not weigh so heavily as those which are always unexpected yet 
always recurring. The lines, too, which are necessarily substantially 
built to withstand the heavy rains, form part of the fixed property of 
a well-found estate. 


THE CAPITAL REQUIRED. 


I may here be expected to give some idea, first of the initial 
cost of a tea garden, and secondly as to the revenue which may 
be expected to arise from it after that initial cost has been in- 
curred. But I do so with extreme reluctance, not because I have 
no practical experience, but rather because that practical experience 
has taught me that estimates, however wisely and moderately drawn 
up, cannot be relied on to hold good over a period of three or four 
years—the required interval between seed time and harvest—in the 
face of so many causes wholly out of the planter’s control, which 
may or may not operate. Take this question of silver alone, if my 
readers are not sufficiently bored with it already. A very able 
authority, reviewing the position, considers it probable that this may 
rise to 59a. per ounce or its American parity. But, on the other 
hand, if silver were to rise to such an extent, many mines which 
have been thrown out of working owing to the low price of their 
products would be reopened and their supplies let loose to flood the 
market. This is no minor factor, as I have endeavoured to show, in 
the tea planter’s outlook. But all this may seem over cautious, or 
rather what I have said of tea may be predicated more or less 
strongly of all other enterprises, whether in India or elsewhere. I 
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will therefore go on to the first of my points, viz., the initial cost of 
atea garden. Quoting from a paper! which ought to be, and I 
believe is, well posted on the subject: “A good property for in- 
vestors should have a capital not exceeding 500 rupees per acre. 
We know that many fine gardens have not cost as much as this, and 
we could also point to some which have cost nearly three times this 
amount. As a general rule 500 rupees per acre should be the value 
of a good garden.” 


THE REVENUE YO BE LOOKED FOR. 


On the other point, viz., the revenue which may be expected 
from this outlay, I have recourse to a tabular statement which gives 
the cost of the production of a tea estate in Ceylon, of 250 acres, in 
full bearing, with a good factory, adequate machinery, and fuel on 
the estate, at various rates of yield per acre. The prices are ex- 
pressed in hundredth parts of the rupee or “rupee cents,” and 
include carriage to Colombo and shipment there, in mercantile phrase 
*f. 0. b. Colombo.” Ata yield of 150 lbs. to the acre, the price 
would be 50 cents per pound ; 200 Ibs. to the acre, 46 cents ; 250 
Ibs. 40 cents ; 300 lbs. 37 cents; 350 Ibs. 35 cents; 400 lbs. 32} 
cents; 450 lbs. 31} cents; 500 lbs. 29} cents. On a larger estate 
of say 400 acres, the prices might be reduced by one or two cents 
per lb., the average yield in Ceylon being taken at 300-350 lbs. 
an acre, and the price of Ceylon tea put on board at Colombo, at 
33-37 cents, or 6d. per Ib. 


RESULTS RECENTLY OBTAINED IN TRAVANCORE. 


I need not trouble my readers by going over this matter as it 
results in the different districts of India, but briefly noting that the 
average yield in Assam may be taken at 280 lbs. per acre, I will 
give some remarkable results which have been recently achieved in 
Travancore, the youngest competitor, as I have already said, for the 
first place as a tea district. I give them because there were not 
here, as in Ceylon and other older countries, the artificial adjuncts 
of a good factory, adequate machinery, or even skilled labour. They 
were purely experimental, and conducted on land which had been 
four years under coffee. 

1. Tea plants—indigenous, Travancore, yielded in their 
sixth year of growth 608 Ibs, per acre. 


1 The Tropical Agriculturist, No, 882. 
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2. The same variety, in their third year of growth, yielded 
269 lbs. per acre. 

3. Assam hybrid variety yielded in their seventh year 
393 Ibs. per acre. 


The price obtained was also very exceptionally high, but need not 
here be quoted, except generally to show that quantity was not 
obtained at the expense of quality. Nor do I think this gives much 
criterion for or against its continuance. A certain tea hits off the 
popular taste for the moment, fetches a high price, but is, or may be, 
discarded next season in favour of a newer brand. Only the other 
day (October, 1890) I read the following : 


“In these days of cheap tea, it is interesting to know that the 
choicest products of Eastern gardens still realise high prices. The 
sensation of last week’s London tea market was the sale of a parcel 
of newly-imported tea from the Estate, Ceylon, which was 
‘knocked-down’ at Mincing Lane to the firm of William Ford and 
Sons, Leith, at the extraordinary price of 30s. 6d. per Ib.” ! 





But such fancy prices possess no charms except for the compilers 
of those wonderful pieces of fugitive literature, prospectuses. They 
are too fragile for everyday wear. What is required is a good all- 
round price for tea raised at the cheapest rate compatible with fair 
treatment, and large quantity will never make up for deficiency in 
quality. 

Travancore and Tinnevelly, which together occupy the southern 
extremity of the Indian Peninsula, are aiready well-known to Ceylon 
planters as the cradle whence they have been accustomed to derive 
their supplies of Jabour, and they have now obtained a more practical 
share of their attention by the occupation of the hills which form 
their dividing boundary. These hills receive the rains brought by 
the wind-driven clouds from both the coasts of India, and to this 
must be attributed the large yields I have noted—periodical moisture 
being necessary to bring out the periodical “flushes” of leaves. To 
this regular distribution of the annual rainfall is attributable the 
immunity from fever which prevails in the forests farther north, 
which are dry for seven months of the year, and subject to a tre- 
mendous_ rainfall—some 150 inches or thereby—in the remaining 
five ; and seeing that the price paid for native labour is four annas 
(6d.) per day per man, without rations or other allowances, we may 
expect tea to be here produced at a less cost than that calculated for 
Ceylon, as the area dealt with is more extended. 


' Even this price has been more recently very largely exceeded. 
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CONCLUSION. 


But the mystical letters, Q.2.D., which follow the successful 
solution of the propositions of old Euclid, have yet to earn their 
place. I may not here institute elaborate comparisons, or pit the 
prospects of one tea district of India against those of another. I 
may only reiterate my proposition, that the tea industry has entered 
upon a more difficult but a more healthy phase of its existence, 
where excellence will depend, not upon fortuitous or fluctuating 
conditions, but upon the stable basis of cheap production, combined 
with the excellence of the product itself. Qui palmam meruit ferat. 


GEORGE CADELL. 
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COMET LORE. 


F all celestial bodies, none, perhaps, have been the subject of 
so much curious speculation, both among the learned and 
unlearned, as comets. This is but natural. The appearance in the 
sky of an object so different from sun, moon, and stars cannot fail to 
awaken feelings of alarm, wonder, curiosity, or interest, according to 
the knowledge and intelligence of the beholder, the circumstances in 
which he is placed, and the disposition of the age in which he lives. 
Although they have long been recognised as material bodies obeying 
the laws of motion and gravitation in their passage through space, 
there is still enough of mystery about them to interest both the 
scientific inquirer and the ordinary observer. 

It is not difficult to realise the alarm which the unexpected advent 
of a large and brilliant comet would occasion to a people unaccus- 
tomed to seek natural causes for unusual phenomena. As the sun 
sinks in the west a strange light is seen in the sky—a star, but yet not 
a star, or something more than a star. Soon an ill-defined, spectral 
appearance is perceived to be associated with it. As twilight deepens 
the form appears more distinct, and lengthens out, and eventually is 
revealed to the terror-stricken spectators as a flaming, fiery sword 
approaching the earth from the unfathomable depths of heavenly 
space. The Deity, who they imagined did not concern himself with 
the affairs of men, has awoke from his indifference, and has dispatched 
this dire instrument of vengeance to punish them for their sins. At 
length they see it sink under the horizon and disappear, and they 
feel they have a respite. The punishment is not for them. But 
the next evening the appearance is repeated, and the changing aspect 
of the celestial visitor is watched with feelings of mingled hope and 
fear. When its size is seen to be diminishing, and it is evidently 
receding from this world, opinion changes. It was not an actual 
weapon of destruction, but a portent, a warning of some great event 
to come—some calamity—for the natural inclination of the human 
mind is to interpret any unexpected change in the course of events 
as for the worse rather than for the better. Soon a monarch dies, 
a pestilence breaks out, or news comes of a war or revolution, and 
to the comet is attributed the prognostication, perhaps the cause of 
the event. 
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Such we may conceive to be the effect produced by the apparition 
of a comet on ignorant and untutored minds. Let us see what 
learning and culture have done to modify this feeling. 

We have no authentic record of the apparition of comets in the 
patriarchal ages of the world. The Mosaic chronicle is silent on the 
subject, though attempts have been made to refer certain appearances 
described in the Scriptures to these bodies. No doubt comets were 
seen in those early times, but how they were regarded by the 
patriarchs and their contemporaries we have no means of judging. 
Some passages in the Book of Job, particularly that alluding to the 
* sweet influences of the Pleiades,” have been adduced as evidence 
that men in those ancient days believed in the influence of the celestial 
bodies over sublunary matters ; and if this were so in regard to the 
regular motions of the stars and planets, we may suppose that the 
appearance of an extraordinary object such as a comet would be taken 
to indicate an interruption, so to speak, in the current of mundane 
affairs. 

It is to ancient Egypt that we trace back the stream through which 
the liberal arts and sciences have flowed into and become incorporated 
with our western civilisation, and it would be interesting to learn 
what were the views held in this branch of a science which we know 
was highly cultivated on the banks of the Nile. On this point, how- 
ever, our sources of information are singularly barren. Seneca 
remarks that Eudoxus while bringing over to Europe the learning of 
the Egyptians, made no mention of comets. Diodorus Siculus tells 
us that the Chaldeans predicted, among other things, the return of 
comets, and the same is said of the Egyptians. It would be rash to 
assume, however, that they attained such a knowledge of the con- 
stitution and orbits of these bodies as would enable them to calculate 
the precise time of their reappearance, in the same way as has been 
done in recent times ; to do so would seem to require the use of 
means and appliances which we cannot suppose the ancient nations 
possessed. It may be that the historian merely referred to the 
general powers claimed by the magicians of foretelling remarkable 
events, including extraordinary sights in the heavens. 

We first find attention paid to these phenomena, and definite 
theories propounded respecting them, in the Greek schools, and it is 
curious to observe how favourably some of the early hypotheses con- 
trast with the fantastic ideas advanced in later times. Several 
philosophers, among whom, it is said, were Anaxagoras and Zeno, 
thought they were formed by the clustering of many small planets. 
The Pythagoreans held they were permanent bodies belonging to the 
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solar system, revolving round the sun like the planets, but in orbits 
so extensive that they were visible only when near the earth. Seneca 
was of opinion that they were “above the moon,” and had something 
in.common with the stars. But all these hypotheses were afterwards 
set aside in favour of that of Aristotle, who, while recording the 
Pythagorean doctrine, pronounced comets to be mere exhalations 
from the earth ignited in the atmosphere. The way in which these 
primitive graspings after truth succumbed to the teaching of the 
Stagyrite, the powers of whose genius held the human intellect in 
thrall for nearly two thousand years, would afford a subject for a most 
instructive chapter in the history of science. 

But these inquiries into the physical constitution of comets by no 
means banished, even from the minds of the philosophers themselves, 
the belief in their mystic connection with terrestrial events. Thus 
Seneca, notwithstanding his rational views on the astronomical 
aspect of the subject, imputes to the influence of a comet a catastrophe 
which occurred in Achaia, in which two cities were swallowed up by 
the sea. Sometimes their appearance denoted divine beneficence, 
as when, on the expedition of Timoleon of Corinth, the gods 
announced success to the adventure by a burning flame which shone 
in the heavens and preceded the fleet until it arrived in Sicily ; and 
three centuries later, Augustus Cesar interpreted the appearance of a 
comet at the commencement of his reign as a token of prosperity to 
himself, at the same time that he encouraged the popular conceit 
that it was the vehicle by which the shade of his predecessor Julius 
was conveyed to a place among the demigods. Generally, however, 
comets were the precursors of evil events—the death of great men, 
war, famine, national humiliation, &c. A prophecy in one of the 
Sybilline books refers to the advent of a comet as indicating calamities 
of these kinds. 

The state of this subject in the western world in the first century 
of the Christian era may be gathered from Pliny. In his “ Natural 
History,” Book II., ch. xxii., he gives a classification of comets, 
distinguishing their nature and properties according to the 
varieties of their appearance, and, alluding to the hypothesis of 
their being permanent bodies moving in orbits like the planets, 
as merely one of the opinions held respecting them. After de- 
scribing the frightful aspects sometimes exhibited by comets, Pliny 
goes on to say: “It is generally regarded as a terrific star, and 
one not easily expiated....... It is thought important to notice 
towards what part it darts its beams, or from what star it receives its 
influence, what it resembles, and in what places it shines. If it 
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resembles a flute, it portends something unfavourable respecting 
music,” &c. 

With the introduction of Christianity came a change of sentiment 
regarding the supernatural characters of extraordinary phenomena. 
According to the Aristotelian philosophy, comets were atmospheric 
meteors. They were therefore under the dominion of the Prince of 
the Power of the Air. In classic times comets had presaged events 
of varied character—sometimes good, more often evil. After the 
decline of Paganism and throughout the dark ages their influence 
became wholly malevolent. The importation into the civilised world 
of notions derived from the weird mythology of the barbarians also 
had its effect upon men’s minds. Haunted with fantastic concep- 
tions of the good and evil spirits which they were taught to believe 
were about their paths, and influenced their destinies, and prone 
rather to dread the evil than to invoke the good, they were ready to 
see in any unaccountable appearance in the air or sky a material 
manifestation or embodiment of some malignant being. Accordingly 
comets came to be looked upon less as presages or divine warnings 
than as actual powers of evil, themselves the causes of the calamities 
which followed. As illustrating what may be termed the demoniacal 
theory of comets, we may cite the following two examples. Amid 
the darkness, superstition, and ignorance of the closing years of the 
tenth century, when all Christendom was expecting the Millennium, 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., and his pupil Adelbold, at- 
tained such skill in the practicai study of astronomy as to obtain the 
credit of foretelling the advent of the comet which, among other 
signs, was to usher in the new order of things. Their success in this 
respect was imputed to criminal familiarity with the powers of dark- 
ness. In 1456, the Turks having overrun south-eastern Europe, 
and threatening Vienna, a large comet appeared, spreading dismay 
throughout the Christian world, which saw in the strange star a mys- 
terious power in league with the forces of Antichrist. The Pope, 
Calixtus III., formally exorcised the comet as if it were a veritable 
demon, and the faithful in the same petition prayed for deliverance 
from it and the conquering Moslem. 

The cometographers of the middle ages exercised their skill not 
only in interpreting the significance of the appearances of their own 
days, but in finding comets to connect with all the most remarkable 
occurrences of former times ; and they have been suspected of falling 
back upon their powers of invention when history failed them. It 
must be admitted that the very precise details related of some 
appearances which are referred to primeval times, afford ground for 
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this suspicion. Several writers, among whom are Hevelius, Lubienski, 
and Zahn, mention a comet as having appeared three days before 
“the death of Methuselah. It was first seen in the constellation 
Pisces, under the planet Jupiter, and ran through all the signs of 
the Zodiac (which, the author of this story would have us believe, 
were known to the antediluvians) in twenty-nine days, disappearing 
on April 16. After the Deluge the next great event in the history 
of mankind is the confusion of tongues, and this, it is said, was 
— announced by a comet, which was seen in Egypt for sixty-five days, 
and passed through three signs of the Zodiac. We read of two 
comets having appeared in the time of Abraham, the first when the 
patriarch was in his seventieth year, and the second, a most frightful 
one according to Halepo, immediately preceding the destruction of 
= the guilty cities of the plain. The same writer states that a terrible 
comet appeared to the Egyptians on the occasion of the Exodus of 
the Israelites and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea. 
] These apocryphal accounts are noticeable chiefly as examples of 
the tendency in ancient and medizval times to connect all remark- 
able events with extraordinary sights in the heavens. Some of them 
are evidently attempts to give an astronomical colouring to occurrences 
recorded in Scripture. Thus the first comet of Abraham’s time has 
been referred to the appearance related in Genesis xv. 17, and 
that of the Exodus is evidently the fiery pillar or cloud which guided 
the Israelites out of Egypt. 
That the appearance of a comet has been followed by the death 
| of a royal personage is true in one instance, at least, in which there 
seems to have been an actual connection between the two events. 
| Louisa of Savoy, the mother of Francis I. of France, perceiving one 
: night an unusual light in her room, desired the curtains of her bed 
to be drawn aside, when she observed a brilliant comet in the sky. 
Impressed with the belief that this was a portent which did not appear 
for persons of ordinary condition, she ordered the window to be 
closed, and announced her intention of preparing for her approach- 
ing departure from the world. Her physician, on being summoned, 
i assured her that there was nothing in the state of her health to give 
' ground for uneasiness, an opinion which, she admitted, would have 
accorded with her own feelings if she had not seen the signal for her 
i death. She died the third day afterwards, the sight of the comet 
having effected that of which she believed it was the presage. Very 
different was the conduct of Queen Elizabeth of England on a 
similar occasion. A comet appeared in 1568, while the Court was 
at Richmond, and some of her courtiers endeavoured to dissuade 
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the queen from looking at an object supposed to be inimical to 
monarchical greatness, but she caused the window to be thrown 
open, exclaiming “ Jacta est alea.” It has been remarked that no 
comet appeared before her death. 

A belief in the connection of “blazing stars” with revolutions 
and popular insurrections was very general in the troubled times 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. An account, quoted 
from Ribeyro, of the comet of 1664, as seen at Ceylon, will serve tc 
illustrate this superstition. “It appeared at first, before the rebellion 
broke out, with a fearful blaze, the tail standing away towards the 
west, exactly pointing out the side of the country from whence the 
rebellion sprung. Just when the rebellion broke out the star was 
right over their heads, as it were pointing out the rebels, and when 
they were in actual rebellion the tail was turned the other way, and 
by degrees vanished in a little time, showing its short continuance.” 

Long after the revival of learning, and when more or less in- 
telligent views were taken of natural phenomena, the philosophic 
purveyors of popular knowledge while allowing a material existence 
to “blazing stars” as they then came to be called, still clung to the 
supernatural character of their visits, and the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in dealing with this subject, exhibit a 
curious mixture of pseudo-science and superstition. A book by 
Thomas Digges, printed in 1603, probably represents the ideas pre- 
vailing at the time. “Comets,” says he, “ signifie corruption of the 
ayre. They are signs of earthquakes, of wars, changing of kingdoms, 
great dearth of corne, yea, a common death of man and beast.” - 
Perhaps the most curious explanation of the constitution of these 
bodies is that given in a treatise on “The Blazing Star,” printed for 
Francis Fox, 1664. According to the author of this work they are 
“hot fumes of a thick substance like unto glew.” ‘This glue, mount- 
ing very high in the air, takes fire, and becomes “a burning or 
blazing star,” continuing until it be burnt out, but if it do not ascend 
very high “it then only flies like a squib through the air, and is such 
as we call shooting or falling stars, and may be seen in a clear 
winter’s night very often; although ignorant people will not be 
persuaded but that they are the stars which thus fall, which, if it 
should be so, the sky in a short time would be empty.” 

Before the close of the seventeenth century the labours of Newton 
and Halley had proved to demonstration that comets are celestial 
bodies, moving in definite orbits and becoming visible at determinate 
times according to natural laws. But the beliefs of ages were not 
easily eradicated. The denial of the spiritual characters of these 
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signs in the heavens savoured of heresy. In the ranks of intelligence 
there were to be found many who refused to surrender, at the 
bidding of astronomers, their faith in the divine mission, or at 
least permission, of comets, and the latter were taunted with fixing 
long periods for their cycles of revolution in order to evade their 
predictions being tested. Some divided blazing stars into two classes, 
natural and supernatural. Others, while admitting the material 
nature of these bodies, maintained that they were not allowed to 
appear but for some special purpose, as on acts of particular 
providence. Even the astronomer-divine Whiston, the learned 
editor of “Josephus,” writing in 1737, observes that during the 
introduction of the Protestant Religion, A.D. 1530, 1531, 1532, and 
1533, there appeared no fewer than six comets, and hopes that the 
comet then visible, or another which was expected at the end of the 
year, “ may be introductive of the old Primitive Christian Religion 
into Britain.” Whiston’s philosophical speculations, though they will 
not bear the test of more modern knowledge, deserve attention on 
account of their ingenuity. By noting the periodicity of several 
brilliant apparitions recorded in history, he came to the conclusion 
that they all appertained to one and the same comet. He reckoned 
that this comet would be in the neighbourhood of the earth at 
the time of the Deluge, and suggested that the disturbance caused by 
its proximity may have been the cause of that catastrophe. Going 
still further back, he supposed that an earlier visit of the same comet 
effected such an alteration in the earth’s rotation as to produce a 
change of climate corresponding to the change from Paradise to 
the condition of the earth when Adam was sent forth to labour 
in sorrow. John Goodridge, in a work published in 1781, intended 
to show that the comet of 1680 is “the real Phoenix of the ancients,” 
adopts theories evidently borrowed from Whiston ; -but he goes 
further, and, if his words are to be taken literally, attributes the 
transgression of our first parents to the influence of this body, thus 
saddling a comet with the responsibility of all the ills which have 
resulted to humanity from that event. 


A Of the calamities attributed to comets, pestilence has always 
oc 


cupied a foremost place. The pestilence of 1305, the great 
plague of London in 1665, and perhaps every other plague 
recorded in history, have been traced to this cause. A custom 
still in vogue is said to derive its origin from an epidemic which 
raged A.D. 590, and which was ascribed to the malignant influence of 
a comet then visible. The disease was characterised by violent 
paroxysms of sneezing, and on a person being seized with the fatal 
symptoms the friends and bystanders rendered him what assistance 
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a pious benediction could afford by exclaiming, “God bless you !” 
Another symptom, gaping, gave rise to the custom of making the “ 
sign of the cross after yawning. 

The ascription of pestilential effects to comets continued to 
receive a certain amount of countenance from some savants long 
after other such fancies had been relegated to the domain of 
popular ignorance. Among those who have favoured this idea is 
Thomas Foster, a physician of some note in the scientific world and 
member of several learned societies in England and the Continent, 
who, in a work published in 1829, devotes forty-one pages to a 
catalogue of plagues and epidemics, in nearly every instance accom- — 
panied by a comet. According to the advocates of this theory the 
pestiferous breath of comets is not always vented upon the human 
race. Sometimes it is the brute creation that suffers. - In Egypt, in 
1825, horses and other animals succumbed to a comet in great 
numbers. In two or three cases we read of a serious mortality among 
fishes, and the great comet of 1668 expended its malignity upon cats. 

We thus see how varied and fanciful have been the functions 
attributed to comets, not merely by the vulgar, but by the most 
educated and intelligent of mankind in all past ages. They have 
been regarded as portents of good or bad events, more frequently 
the latter ; as precursors of wars and revolutions, the fall of dynasties, | 
and the death of monarchs; as the causes of earthquakes and ; 
cataclysms, as bringing. pestilence, murrain, and famine ; as visible 
manifestations of demoniacal malevolence; as instruments of 
divine vengeance, “heralds-at-arms sent by God to declare war 
against the human race”; as chariots of fire conveying the shades 
of heroes to the celestial regions, or as themselves the glorified souls 
of illustrious persons. Even in the last century they have been 
connected with such purely moral events as the fall of man and J 
the progress of religious creeds. Latterly, in countries where rational 
explanations of astronomical phenomena have prevailed, the opinions 
as to the ways in which terrestial affairs may be affected by comets 
have been, for the most part, grounded on considerations of the 
physical constitution of these bodies and their movements. Scares 
have from time to time arisen lest a comet in its fiight through the 
solar system may come into collision with our planet and set it on 
fire, cr so disturb its annual or diurnal revolution as to render it ~ 
unfit for human habitation ; or that, by a large comet falling into 
the sun the earth may be visited with such a sudden increase of heat 
as would be equally destructive. These, of course, are perfectly 
legitimate subjects of speculation ; but our nineteenth century has 
not been free from ideas of cometary influence equally fantastic with 
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those of atitiquity and medizvalism. Napoleon I, took, it is said, 
a comet which appeared at his birth as his protecting genie, and, as 
we have seen, but a few decades ago an English medical practitioner 
of standing seriously entertained the opinion that comets exercised a 
baneful effect on the health of men and animals; and even at the 
present day a peculiar excellence is supposed to attach to vintages of 
a “comet year.” But of ail the curious effects for which comets have 
been held responsible perhaps the most singular is one pointed out 
by a correspondent of the .Gentleman’s Magazine of November 1813. 
This gentleman, after analysing the events which followed the 
appearance of a comet two years previously, arrived at the con- 
clusion that it exercised a remarkable fecundative influence on the 
human subject, an extraordinary number of twins and many 
triplets having been born in and about the metropolis (why London 
was particularly favoured does not appear). A shoemaker’s wife in 
Whitechapel had four children at a birth, who lived to receive in 
baptism the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

In 1853 a priest in Russian Poland assembled his flock to show 
them a comet in the south-east, standing apparently directly over 
Constantinople. This star, he said, was the same which guided the 
Magi at the Epiphany. Its appearance was the signal for the Russian 
eagle to spread out its wings and embrace all mankind in one 
orthodox faith, and the dull light of the nucleus indicated its sorrow 
at the delay of the army of the Czar in proceeding to its destination 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. Possibly this priest may have been 
drawing on the credulity of his hearers, but it is certain that this 
comet was regarded .n many parts of Europe as a messenger of 
coming troubles. And it must be admitted that, in this instance, 
subsequent events seemed to justify the forebodings, though no such 
calamities followed the much more brilliant comet of 1858. From 
a passage in Milne’s “Life in China” it appears that a comet is 
looked upon in that country as a warlike augury, denoting invasion 
from the quarter where it first appears. This is remarkable, as in 
China careful astronomical observations have been carried on 
continuously for thousands of years, and it is to the ancient records 
of that nation that we are indebted for the only reliable accounts of 
comets in early times. 

Altogether, the history of comets presents an intetesting example 
of the persistence of what may perhaps be regarded as an instinctive 
sentiment of the human mind in the face of the dictates of rational 


philosophy, religion, and common sense. 
FRANCIS HENRY BAKER. 


























STENDHAL. 


HE recent publication of the youthful journals of Henr 
Beyle (Stendhal), though calculated to give rise to bursts of 

critical merriment at their naive fatuity, or to excite wonder that this 
victim of excessive self-analysis should have lived to become the 
author of the “ Chartreuse de Parme” or the “ Rouge et Noir,” and 
sole. master of Prosper Merimée, at least gratifies that desire 
which Sainte-Beuve first expressed to know the “first manner” 
of this singular genius, who is hailed as father by the self-styled 
realists, naturalists, and psychologists of these days of ours. The 
confident self-revelations of the long-ago published correspondence 
of the man are now supplemented by the daily confessions of the 
youth ; but the character is the same throughout, complete in its 
startling independence from the beginning. Rousseau prided him- 
self on having been the first to confess himself in public; but 
Rousseau’s morbid vanity impaired his sincerity, and in his self- 
portraiture he was not so entirely distinct as he supposed from all 
previous autobiographers, the “falsely sincere.” In Stendhal’s 
journals we have the exact notation of the daily moral temperature 
of one utterly opposed by nature and principle to all vanity and 
hypocrisy, and an unblushing complacent record, destined solely for 
the private satisfaction and edification of a youth who found himself 
supremely interesting, and who was free from that “ mania of seeing 
duties and virtues in everything” from which Rousseau suffered. 
The enigmas and apparently irreconcilable contradictions of this 
bizarre and anomalous man of action and of letters would, indeed, 
seem to baffle any attempt to hold and securely bind this Proteus by 
a convenient label or formula of criticism ; yet many, like him, have 
been compounded of seemingly contrary and contradictory qualities ; 
many, like him, have provoked excessive enthusiasm or detraction, 
and seemingly rendered an equitable appreciation almost impossible; 
and it is by no means impossible to discern an artistic unity in the 
labyrinth of his twenty volumes of improvisation and self-confession, 
or at least to find that these eccentricities and incongruities of thought 
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and action run into well-defined channels, and to comprehend the 
method of his madness. He may not be one to win cordial sym- 
pathy or command unreserved admiration, though Stendhalian 
fanatics are to be found in France ; but he is assuredly a most striking 
personality, and forcibly enthrals the attention in much the same 
way as the portrait of some medizval Italian, self-centred and pas- 
sionate, anything but regular in feature, nay, almost repulsive, yet 
fascinating by his lambency of eye and enigmatic smile. 

In every age men are to be found who are out of harmony with 
their environment, born out of due time, alien to their fatherland. 
Examples of precursors and survivals are sufficiently frequent, and 
the case cf the delicate and cultured who have shrunk from con- 
temporary civilisation, and in the seclusion of their “ivory tower” 
have loved to live in thought as men of some supposedly more ideal 
epoch, is almost a commonplace. Stendhal is one of these victims 
of nostalgia ; but his malady is a complicated one, inasmuch as he is 
no simple Romanticist or Hellenist who imaginatively finds a fuller 
and more sympathetic existence in an abstract and unhistorical 
medizval Europe or ancient Greece. Cosmopolitan were the best 
term for him ; but cosmopolitan in a restricted sense, as limited by 
certain strong instincts and prejudices, necessarily narrow in pro- 
portion to their intensity. Idolising force and energy and power of 
will as completely as Balzac, and finding in passion the sole inspirer of 
all that is good in art and life, an age or nation attracts or repels 
him according to the presence or absence of his favourite qualities. 
Stendhal’s fixed idea is hatred of France and of what Sterne called 
“the eternal platitude,” the “little vanity and no originality at 
all,” of the French character, and intense love of Italy, “ where 
men feel rather than reason, enjoy rather than judge, live for their 
hearts and not their wits, where reverie is not rare and vanity is 
unknown, and no one cares to imitate his neighbours or to act solely 
with an eye to the opinion of others.” To travel in Italy and to 
read English books he declares to be necessary for happiness, and 
‘4 man’s true country is that in which he meets the most people 
like him in character.” He may revert with delight to the Italian 
Renaissance and the iron times which preceded it, and amuse his 
leisure hours by searching in forgotten manuscripts and chronicles for 
tragic stories telling of sombre energy and frenzied love, yet he is 
well content to be an Italian of the decadence, and ingloriously while 
away ennui by the morning study of Correggio and Guido and by the 
melodies and society conversations in the evening at the opera. It 
might be that those deliciously thrilling days were gone when 
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nsecurity deepened emotion and life tasted sweeter because its 
tenure was doubtful from hour to hour; that “in removing daily peril 
from us the police have reduced us to half our real value, for as soon as 
ever man escapes from the iron rule of need, as soon as ever an error is 
no longer punished by death, he loses the power of accurate reasoning 
and strong will”; but he consoled himself with the thought that his 
energy might still be converted into one form, at least, of passion, 
and that the love-inspiring ladies of the Renaissance had left 
descendants who did not altogether belie their origin. 

A native of Grenoble, and thus one of those men of the ** Midi” 
who, according to Stendhal, “do what gives them pleasure at the 
moment, and not that which is prudent,” this would-be Italian might 
leave directions for an inscription on his tombstone to attest that he 
was Milanese, but he was unable to withdraw himself entirely from 
the influence of the country of his birth. In philosophy he was 
assuredly a Frenchman, but, even thus, not a Frenchman of his own 
times, for he was liable to be charged with being an anachronistic 
and superannuated partisan of Helvetius. Positivist and material- 
ist as any Encyclopzedist, spiritualism had no meaning for him, nor 
could he credit that others could be “ tourmentés des choses divines,”? 
or touched and troubled by the enigmas of life. His vision was 
bounded by a complacent sensationalism ; he found truth in Hobbes, 
Locke, and Bentham, and salvation in Condillac and Destutt de 
Tracy, who carried the materialistic side of Locke’s doctrine to its 
furthest logical expression. Destutt de Tracy, further, was the 
commentator of Montesquieu, who, in Stendhal’s opinion, had laid 
not a whit too much stress on the influence of climate on character. 
Nor was Cabanis’ “ Reflections on the Physical and Moral Elements 
of Man” less to his taste, and in the terribie Russian campaign his 
thoughts characteristically ran on the doctrine of temperaments and 
racial variety, an opportunity to study which was so amply afforded 
by the composite mass of the army, drawn from all the nations of 
Europe. This theory of the temperaments, of the fatalistic predis- 
positions of the sanguine, bilious, phlegmatic, melancholic, nervous, 
and athletic temperaments and their various combinations, took 
strong hold on him, and served for endless deductions in his books 
on love, painting, and travel. Even when fortune smiled on him in 
the days of his rapid promotion in Napoleon’s service, he left 
directions by his will for an annual literary prize, to be adjudged in 
England by Englishmen to the best “anatomical description,” in 
simple style, of one of the passions, embodying examples from 
history and from poetic and novelistic imitations of nature. Like 
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Taine, he regarded good and evil as mechanical products equally 
interesting to the impartial spectator, and he would abruptly end an 
argument by signifying that agreement between different natures was 
impossible: “ You are a rat, I am a cat,” or, “We are both right, 
for there is no such thing as ethics, and our physical natures are 
different.” As a child of the eighteenth century, his scepticism caused 
him no hesitation or pain, and this robust, audacious epicurean was 
proof against any discomforting pessimism. Altruism, self-sacrifice, 
renunciation, duty, were words which had no meaning for Stendhal. 
He considered all philosophic systems as so many more or less 
obscure romances addressed to youth, the delusive charm of which 
soon faded on a clearer perception of the realities of life. He had 
decided that there were only two sciences, of which the first was the 
knowledge of the veritable motives of men’s actions; and since, 
according to Stendhal, La Rochefoucauld, and Macchiavelli, men’s 
actions are directed solely by self-interest, and all ostensible motives 
are merely so many hypocrisies and falsehoods, youth would find in 
Helvetius a sufficient master in the art of detecting real motives and 
escaping the calamity of being duped. The second branch of true 
science consisted in what Stendhal termed Logic, the importance of 
which it was his way to inculcate and emphasize by placing in his 
pronunciation an interval between the syllables. This Lo...gic was 
the art of avoiding false steps in the pursuit of happiness, happiness 
being the natural end and aim of man. If happiness could not be 
obtained, then one must put up with pleasure; just as, in the place 
of the ideal love he craved and thought his due, he contented him- 
self with the vicious idylls complacently detailed in the early diaries. 
In any case, happiness must be the object; and, after his many 
investigations of the principle of the ridiculous, he declared at length 
that the real cause of laughter and ridicule consisted in the spectacle 
of a man who made a mistake in his progress to his object—that is to 
say, his happiness. To speak of a man’s natural character was to 
speak of his habitual manner of seeking happiness; but Stendhal 
was of opinion that vanity rarely allows the Frenchman’s real nature 
to pierce through the thick crust of social and moral conventions. 
The epicurean Stendhal greatly admired his own ardent soul— 
fiery and passionate, yet tender and melancholy as that of a St. 
Preux—his sensibility and power to shed tears of ‘tenderness, his 
“excessive delicacy, which the inflection of a word or an impercep- 
tible gesture raises to the height of happiness or plunges to the depths 
of despair.” He rightly deemed such a character to be out of place 
in society ; indeed, what society was worthy of one who could cry 
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“I should need the soul of a poetess, a soul like mine, and I have 
renounced all hope of her, but, could she be found, we should taste 
happiness more than human,” and then console himself by adding 
“my sensitiveness, being unemployed on earth, shall expand itself 
on Shakespeare’s heroines and augment my genius.” Yet, unless 
his evenings were spent in salons, his happiness could not be attained. 
What was to be done? His boundless energy must be called into 
action to modify his nature and fit it for society. Our character, he 
said, good or bad, is like the body to which we find ourselves tied as 
soon as the age of reflection begins. Fair, ugly, or between the two, 
one must accept it as it is ; only, the wise man will use it for his 
purposes and will make the best of it. Frederick the Great had 
early attracted his attention as an example of a character almost 
entirely self-made, carefully elaborated by the superaddition of many 
new habits and by the pruning of the old ones. One of his diaries, 
therefore, he dedicated to “ Frederick II., or the Firm Will.” Fear- 
ing his sensibility and emotions, his timidity and naiveté, he occupied 
himself with drawing up short maxims or rules for conduct on all 
occasions, determining that, these once settled, he would not depart 
from them, nor have occasion for hesitating reflection or for perilous 
listening to the promptings of his passionate feelings. In order to 
become amiable, he must have at command a ready store of anecdotes, 
and must adroitly conceal his natural hatred of fools and bores—that 
was to say, of people who differed from him or regarded life from a 
different standpoint. In spite of his will, however, his early diaries 
are full of regretful reviews of his failure during the day to carry out 
the ideal behaviour proposed and naive resolutions for the morrow, 
are one continued exposition of his inability to reconcile his natural 
character and the fictitious one he wished to assume. And, as often 
as not, he finds that his purpose would have been better attained if 
he had not too cleverly obscured the natural man ; the lover of the 
natural and the simple, the hater of the affected and emphatic, has 
constantly to discover that he has defeated his object by the ability 
with which he has maintained a réle so carefully selected and pre- 
meditated. He is for ever repenting that he has acted altogether 
too cleverly, for ever lamenting that he had not dared tu be himself, 
to be natural, he whose admiration for the naive La Fontaine “ daily 
increased.” 
Moreover, a society life was a necessary factor in his happiness, 
because it afforded room for his favourite study and practice of the 
tactics of love, and for the collection of the “little true facts,” traits and 
anecdotes that paint the heart and illustrate the passions. But belief 
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in one’s manifest superiority to one’s acquaintances, expressed 
impatience and scorn for mediocrity, wit which stings and wounds 
susceptibilities, which creates few friends and many enemies, and an 
ill-concealed contempt for all that seemed to bear the stamp of 
hypocrisy, are hardly calculated to make their possessor an eagerly 
sought member of salons. His mingled natural timidity and artificial 
audacity, his abrupt passages from a profound melancholy to mad 
gaiety and ridiculous buffoonery, dismayed and puzzled the women 
whom it was his object to conciliate. He affected the tone of the 
profligate and blasé man of the world, and was surprised and dis- 
gusted that he was taken at his word. He laments his inability to 
please those whom it is his wish to please, in spite of his pre- 
conceived rules of conduct to shower praise and charm by eulogy, or 
to maintain a discreet silence—the “ silence of happiness ”—or only 
to employ his wit to the least possible amount, as a sort of ticket of 
entry. And so he philandered through life, subduing women, as he 
supposed, by the brilliancy of his flashing eye and by the grace of 
his well-shaped hands, of which he was as proud as Balzac was of 
his ; uneasy and restless when he felt that a cherished passion was 
reaching its end and verging on indifference ; delighting again to feel 
the first tremor of some new devotion, which proved to him that his 
heart was not so dead and callous as he feared. And to this con- 
tinual theme of Jove all his other delights were subservient, each 
helping to intensify the ruling passion, each owing its charm to its 
connection with love. His diaries are a daily record of his tempera- 
ture in the matter of love ; his lives of Rossini, Mozart, and Haydn 
sprang from the double pleasure which the Italian Opera of his day 
could afford him, the pleasure of the conversation in the boxes, and 
the pleasure arising from music which was the handmaid of love. 
The silent listening to the plaintive and dreamy recitatives of Paisiello 
and Cimaroso was entrancing, precisely because the sensations aroused 
by the airs were akin to his remembrances or hopes of love, sweetly 
leading the imagination to the conception of the charming illusions 
of love, inspiring tenderness, inducing sweet reveries, consoling in 
hours of despair. ‘ When music transports me into exalted thoughts 
on the subject which occupies me, I consider that music, no matter 
of what sort, to be excellent.” In other words, music was the food 
of love to him as to Shakespeare’s Duke of Illyria. Italy was his 
pays d’élection simply because, from the nature of its climate and 
from the enforced absence of all politics, its inhabitants found their 
sole occupation in love-intrigue. That Italy should have no authors 
like Montesquieu or Bentham, that there should be no esfri¢ in 
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Italian salons—where, in contrast with those of the French, conversa- 
tion was only a means, not the object of the passions, where people 
spoke at length and with many picturesque and passionate details of 
what was interesting to them, and of that only—could be pardoned ; 
for whereas in the rest of Europe love was but another name for 
self-interest and vanity, in Italy love was unselfish and supreme. 
Italy also was the home of art, and art being the cult of beauty, 
Stendhal characteristically followed Hobbes in defining beauty as the 
“promise of happiness,” thus reducing art as well as music to the 
expression of love alone. 

The memoirs of the last century sufficiently attest the Nemesis 
which eternally dogs the steps of those who seek their happiness in a 
society life and salon conversations. In Stendhal’s multitudinous 
confessions this ennui is for ever recurring, ennui is the bane of his life. 
A fuller knowledge brings satiety, indifference follows protraction of 
enjoyment, habit engenders monotony. The mind cannot dwell 
long on any one thing ; pain is the twin of pleasure. Stendhal 
declares that he was “good for nothing” except when in love or 
enthusiastic ; if emotion was absent, his wit was in default. But love 
and enthusiasm are exceptional states, which, from their very inten- 
sity, are speedily superseded by their complementaries, apathy and 
doubt. Humanity craves novelty, and the routine of civilisation 
opposes novelty. If Stendhal was not amused, his spirits flagged ; 
if compelled to prolong his stay anywhere, his faculties devoured 
themselves for want of objects for his imagination to embroider. In 
Italy, Stendhal longed to be living in some fourth storey in Paris, 
busy with the composition of a comedy or novel, and in love ; but 
no sooner is he in Paris than he craves to return to Italy. His judg- 
ments on men and things were dictated by his recollections of the 
pleasure or ennui they had caused him, and he was totally unable to 
do anything or to render any service which brought no pleasure in 
its accomplishment. He would not have written at all if this form- 
less improvisation had not caused him pleasure. If bored by anyone 
he did not shrink from revealing his ennui; a friend was useful if 
amusing, but a friend does not amuse if he asks a service. “I know 
not what I am,” he writes, “good or bad, witty or foolish. WhatI do 
know perfectly is whether I desire or hate, and what are the things 
that give me pain or pleasure.” 

His two heroes, Julian Sorel in “‘ Rouge et Noir,” and Fabrice 
del Dongo in “La Chartreuse de Parme,” are idealisations and 
developments of his own character as they would have been modified, 
in his belief, by the environments which were, respectively, the most 
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hateful and the most delightful to him. Julian hates his father as 
being a fool ; Stendhal can find no reproach sufficieritly strong for 
his own father, who had actually dared to lose his fortune in the 
whirl of politics and thus defraud him of the social advantages of 
wealth. To Stendhal as to Julian the idea of religion is inseparably 
connected in his mind with that of hypocrisy and the hope of money- 
making, or at most is inspired by the peur de J’enfer; nay, in his 
youth he had devoted himself to the study of mathematics, because 
in mathematics alone of all branches of knowledge he found no taint 
of hypocrisy. Throughout the novel Stendhal contrasts himself, as 
Julian, with the French character according to his analysis. . Julian 
is ardent, passionate, energetic, and imaginative, and thus prone to 
regard the world through an exaggerating medium ; habitually im- 
prudent, enthusiastic, and self-forgetful ; utterly eccentric and care- 
lessly defiant of the conventional. But the detested French are cold, 
hard, full of common sense, and conventional ; avoid eccentricity and 
dread ridicule ; are fatuous and governed entirely by vanity, self love, 
and money—that is to say, possess the qualities which are the pet 
aversions of Stendhal. This French character, so odious to him as 
being the antithesis of his own temperament, had been typified and 
idealised by Racine. This was enough to make Stendhal the 
precursor of Romanticism by his pamphlet “ Racine et Shakespeare,” 
for in attacking the conventions of the French stage he was delightedly 
exposing the lack of passion in his countrymen, their moderation 
and dislike of excess. 

Julian is born in a provincial French town, where the “ tyranny of 
public opinion is as dé¢e as in the little towns of the United States,” 
and money-making is the sole object of life. A “soul of fire,” 
dowered with “a bilious temperament, fashioned to feel injury and 
hate profoundly,” and conscious that he is exceptional. and superior 
to other men, he finds himself debarred from the prizes of life by a 
mean parentage, and hates accordingly the fools who owe their posi- 
tion to the accident of birth. As a boy, his only books are Rousseau’s 
* Confessions,” the bulletins of Napoleon’s army, and the “ Memorial 
of St. Helena”; all others he regards as organised lies written by 
rogues to secure advancement. But all hopes of a military career 
are at an end now that the Legitimists have succeeded to Napoleon, 
and he is forced to relinquish the heroic dreams of his childhood and 
direct his self-seeking towards the then fashionable priesthood, un- 
scrupulous as one who considers hypocrisy and religion as synonymous. 
Hypocrisy is the sole arm of the weak, and Julian considers it his 
duty to become a consummate hypocrite in order to match and baffle 
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the hated hypocrisy of his superiors in position. Before entering on 
his novitiate ‘at a theological seminary, he is selected to be the 
youthful tutor of the boys of M. de Rénal, the great man of the 
village, who is pompous and provincial, and who “ owes a reputation 
for wit and especially for good breeding to half a dozen witticisms 
which he had inherited from his uncle.” Madame de Rénal, a 
yielding nature, “a naive soul who had never ventured even to 
judge her husband and to avow to herself that he wearied her,” he 
first hates because she is beautiful and wealthy, and then considers 
it a duty he owes to his ambition and hatred of his “ betters” to 
make love to her and subdue a natural enemy. He wakens her to a 
love unknown before, but only that she may learn love’s torments, 
alternately distracted by excessive love and remorse, inspired by the 
peur de l’enfer. He, on his side, is a cool tactician and clear self- 
analyser, and yet, from his immaturity, subject to moments of 
abandonment and forgetfulness of his chosen réle. The discovery 
of the intrigue compels an early retreat to the seminary, the mean 
domestic politics of which are depicted with all the eager satisfaction 
of intense hatred and contempt. In this “ugly” life Julian learns 
what Stendhal calls the great truth, that conspicuous difference of 
character engenders hatred and jealousy, and that a temperament 
like his inevitably brings persecution on itself unless it can win 
success and make itself feared. After this hate-inspired merciless 
portrayal of provincials and priests, we find Julian free at last and 
transferred to the life of the capital, object of his dream, and elevated 
by the caprice of a minister of state to the position of private 
secretary. in his patron’s daughter, strange child of a mother who 
shrank becomingly from all that was emotionaland startling, and whose 
way of thinking consisted in saying nothing about anything, he dis- 
covers a still cleverer counterpart of himself. This virago, Mathilde, 
is an example of atavism, and suffers @ /a Stendhal from nostalgia 
for the times of the League or the Fronde, when she could have 
found scope for her energy and strength of will. Joined to her high 
birth and ample fortune, her genius is not considered ridiculous, and 
her eccentricity is termed distinction, and yet she is incomprehen.- 
sible and feared by her acquaintances on account of her wit, and is 
in utter contrast to her perfectly correct, lethargic, and tiresome 
admirers in the court and diplomatic circles, whose “noble and empty 
countenances announced a suitable and scanty range of ideas.” It 
is evidently Julian’s duty to revenge himself for his dependent posi- 
tion by quelling this haughty creature, and he calls into play all his 
Macchiavellian. arts. Mathilde is first struck by the impassable 
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“English” coolness of Julian, and then fascinated by his method 
of love-making—or rather warfare—which dispels that ennui from 
which she suffers, delighted with the new sensation of finding a 
despotic, forceful master. To inspire fear and constant doubts as to 
his love for her is his surest weapon, and he is on the point of 
forcing a marriage with Mathilde on his patron, when a letter from 
Madame de Rénal, exposing his character, dictated to her by her 
Confessor, Julian’s enemy, in one of her fits of remorse, frustrates his 
carefully elaborated designs. In revenge he makes his way to the 
village where Madame de Rénal lives, fires on her, and is tried for 
attempting murder. Then follows the analysis of Julian’s prison 
emotions, a Stendhalian masterpiece, only to be equalled by the 
similar, but contrastedly calm, prison episode in the “ Chartreuse de 
Parme.” Julian voluntarily foils the frenzied attempts of Mathilde to 
secure his release, and renders his condemnation to death inevitable 
by his haughty defence and aggravation of the charge laid against 
him. Weary of Mathilde’s amour de téte, “‘ which has more wit in it 
than true love has, which has only moments of enthusiasm, and is too 
self-conscious and self-judging,” he passes his happiest days awaiting 
death, solaced by the visits of his intended victim, whose self-forget- 
ful love, freed from the priest-inspired detestation of him, glows to 
an ecstasy of tenderness. To her he confesses himself repentant of 
having flung aside for ambition’s sake her love, never appreciated 
till now. In the hours of her absence he sums up the problem of 
existence, reads clear in his soul, and determines that the only dis- 
tinction between “great men” and galley slaves is that the former 
do not rise every morning anxious how to secure the day’s neces- 
sities, and that those in honour are merely clever rogues who have 
had the good fortune to escape detection. Hypocrisy, or at least 
charlatanism, reigns supreme, and if even Napoleon was not exempt 
from charlatanism, what could be expected from the rest of the species? 
Where then is truth? Possibly in God. But how is it possible to 
believe in the great name of God after the unspeakable abuse which 
priests have made of it? “To live isolated! . . . what torture! 
I am growing mad and unjust. I am isolated here in this dungeon ; 
but I have not lived isolated on earth ; I possessed the powerful 
idea of duty. The duty which I had prescribed to myself, rightly 
or wrongly . . . has been like the trunk of a solid tree against 
which I leaned during the storm. I wavered, I was agitated ; after 
all I was onlya man ... but I was not swept away. It is the 
damp air of this dungeon which made me think of isolation... . 
And why still be a hypocrite while cursing hypocrisy? It is neither 
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death, nor the dungeon, nor the damp air, it is the absence of 
Madame de Rénal which overwhelms me. If, at Verriéres, to see her, 
I was obliged to live whole weeks hidden in the cellars of her house, 
should I complain? The influence of my contemporaries carries the 
day, he cried out with a bitter laugh. Speaking to myself alone, 
a few days from death, I am still a hypocrite... . O nineteenth 
century! . .. A huntsman fires a shot in the forest, his prey falls, 
he hastens to seize it. His boot strikes an ant-hill two feet high, 
destroys the ants’ dwelling, scatters abroad the ants and their eggs. 
. . » The moral philosophy of the ants will never be able to com- 
prehend this black, huge, dread body, the huntsman’s boot, which 
has suddenly penetrated into their home with incredible rapidity, 
preceded by a frightful noise, accompanied by coruscations of 
reddish fire. . . . So death, life, eternity—things very simple for one 
who should have organs vast enough to comprehend them... . An 
ephemeral insect is born at nine in the morning in the long summer 
days, to die at five in the evening ; how should it understand the 
word night? Give it five hours longer existence, it sees and com. 
prehends what night is ; I, in like manner, shall die at the age 
of twenty-three. Give me five years of life to live with Madame de 
Rénal. . . . He began to laugh like Mephistopheles. What folly to 
discuss these great problems! I ama hypocrite, as if there was 
someone to overhear me; I forget to live and love when J have 
so few days to live.... Alas! Madame de Rénal is absent; 
perhaps her husband will no longer let her return to Besancon, to 
continue to dishonour herself. This it is which isolates me, and 
not the absence of a just, good, all-powerful God, not malicious, 
nor greedy for revenge. . . . Ah! if Heexisted. . . . Alas! I should 
fall at His feet. I have deserved death, I would say to Him ; but, 
great God, good and wonderful God, give me back her whom I 
love !” 

Transport Julian to Italy, and make him an aristocrat, though 
still encumbered with a foolish father. Having no need of hypocrisy, 
the happy Fabrice is at once naive and tender, unconsciously brave, 
too full of fire indeed to please prosaic souls, but for that very reason 
winning the love of women, and indulging, in the interests of his 
passion, all the “sublime follies ” inspired by love and delectable to 
Stendhal. Two women, more especially, representing two sides of 
Italian character, shall worship him: Clelia, a Guido-like figure, 
calm, reasonable, not animated or witty, yet constant and devoted 
—in short, a musical soul. Gina, the Duchess of Parma, in contrast, 
is of the Lionardo type, sparkling, sincere, ever in action, always im- 
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passioned, impetuous, excitable, heroic, loving danger, igtiorant herself 
of her next movements, capable of revenge if provoked, but witty, 
happy, gay, and amiable. Fabrice’s adventures are delightedly 
chronicled, and the characters move like chessmen in countless 
complicated intrigues, developing their love-emotions according to 
the supremely clever analysis already lovingly drawn up in the book 
“Del’Amour.” Inthe uncompleted novel “ Lamiel,” lately published, 
the same characteristics recur. Lamiel is a feminine Julian Sorel, 
descendant of Marivaux’s Paysanne Parvenue, and akin to Fabrice 
in her constant self-examination as to whether she is really capable 
of love, in her audacious recklessness when at length inspired by 
enthusiasm. The same inevitable likes and dislikes of Stendhal are 
detailed once more: hypocrites and dupes, sordid provincials and 
emasculate aristocrats abound. Lamiel’s parents are stupid, she 
hates conventional duties, delights in the novel and unforeseen, must 
be amused by social conversations, calculates her chances of obtaining 
happiness, is natural, full of courage and force, firm, passionate, 
enthusiastic, imprudent, and tormented by ennui. 

If it were not for the marvellous analysis of motive and emotion 
in his two great novels, the life and work alike of Stendhal would 
have been a failure. As a man of action he had failed, for he had ever 
alienated his influential patrons by his uncertain behaviour and in- 
capability of bearing restraint, and by his abrupt resignation of posts 
when they became irksome to him. He had lightly squandered his 
many opportunities for the display of his energy, and his spasmodic 
audacity and gay, careless bravery or bravado had availed him 
nothing. At the fall of Napoleon his hopes vanished and his career 
was atanend. Admiring intensely Napoleon the hero and civiliser 
with all the fervour of his scorn for Napoleon’s successors, he hated 
Napoleon the tyrant and ravisher of liberty, and explained his com- 
posite feeling towards him by the analogy of the emotion felt by 
youths “capable of enthusiasm ” who weep for the fall of Rome in 
spite of its injustice and tyranny. He seems to have accepted gaily 
the change of his fortunes, probably seeing in it merely a novel and 
consequently pleasant change of position, an enfranchisement from 
all ties, and an opportunity to live the vagabond life of a cosmopolitan 
on scanty means till death should find him in Paris on one of his 
continual absences from his trivial post. Like the majority of his 
contemporaries he had traversed the various political revolutions, 
accepting each successive government, incapable of predicting the 
next, busied with the small talk of daily politics. Aristocrat by 
habitude, liberal by principle, he dreaded what he deemed the 
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inevitable assimilation of European politics to those of America, 
where public opinion is tyrannical, where favour must be curried with 
shopkeepers, where there is no opera and no salons. English books 
and the Edinburgh Review might be delightful to his intellect, but 
how was it possible to live in Puritanic England, “corrupted by a 
tinge of Hebraic ferocity,” where leisure, love, painting, and music 
were unknown, and the fierce struggle for gain absorbed all other 
faculties? Liberty he loved, but liberty led to levelling, and to the 
reign of the mediocre and dull. What depths of ennui were in store 
for the unfortunates yet unborn, heirs to the progress of society, but 
to such a progress as would destroy, as he deemed, the delights of 
salons, and render impossible any startling eccentricities of passionate 
souls like himself. ‘‘ That which is exactly reasonable affords no footing 
for the fine arts ; I esteem a wise republican of the United States, 
but I forget him for ever in a few days; I cannot regard him as a 
man, but only as a thing.” Enough has been said of his failure as a 
man of society, naturally consequent on his alternating haughty scorn 
of fools and his robust gaiety and buffoonery, though to the last this 
hater of all restraint slavishly bowed to every edict of fashion, and 
had recourse to art to conceal his baldness and corpulence, seeking 
perpetual youth. 

As a man of letters, again, he cannot be placed in the front rank, 
despite the interest of his numerous works. He wrote to disburden 
himself, and from an impulse of self-confession ; if he published at 
all, it was to the “ Happy Few” he dedicated the pages which had 
sprung from his need to occupy himself during the hours when 
society did not engross his wit. He was indignant when, in later 
life, the cross of the Legion of Honour was given to him as the man 
of letters, and not as the man of action. He had improvised only 
to give himself pleasure, had noted down his sensations from day to 
day ; to have formed any plan would have bored him and chilled 
his imagination ; he found it easier to rewrite a page than to alter or 
correct it, to recompose a missing portion of fifty pages of the 
“Chartreuse de Parme” than to take the trouble of seeking for it amid 
the litter that encumbered his chamber. His favourite set of ideas 
are repeated in a thousand forms, for his facility of expression was 
equalled by his lack of memory, and of “bis crambe repetita” he had 
no fear. “To write my journal in the evening is for me a pleasure 
much more active than that of reading ; this occupation admirably 
clears my imagination of all thoughts of money, of all the dirty 
distrust which we decorate with the name of prudence.” It is not 
that he is fastidiously seeking in these thousand forms of the given 
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idea the one most perfect fashion of moulding it; provided he 
conveys his meaning clearly in a conversational manner, he is quite 
satisfied, and one form is as good as another. His works, with the 
exception of the two masterpieces, are a mass of fragments, and have 
the appearance of ill-arranged material for some chef d’ceuvre to 
come. His prolegomena and carefully amassed critical apparatus for 
the production of a comedy that was to make him, as he naively 
declared, the Molitre of his century, bore no fruit ; his brilliant 
apercus and witty differentiations of the characteristics of the French, 
English, and Italian peoples are left to us in the garrulous formless- 
ness of diaries and letters. Hating all research of style as literary 
hypocrisy and rhetoric, clearness and simplicity were his only canons, 
and analysis for analysis’ sake his only design. In his letter to 
Balzac respecting the publication of “ La Chartreuse de Parme” he 
airily declares that he prepared himself for its composition by reading 
each morning two or three pages of the Civil Code, in order to be 
perfectly natural and to avoid the emphatic style then in fashion. 
And yet criticism is disarmed by many pages of the “ Rouge et Noir” 
and the “Chartreuse de Parme” ; his travel books remain asan accurate 
delineation of the manners of the Italy of his time ; his apophthegms 
and maxims will decorate many a page of future criticism ; his analysis 
of love will be ransacked for motives, developments and casuistry of 
the passion by future romancers, and his name will ever figure as 
the precursor of that French school of analytical and “documentary” 
novelists which is, as yet, far from having run its course. 


GARNET SMITH. 
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TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


RAVELLERS are things of the past ; in the present day we 
T have only tourists, or globe-trotters, as our American cousins 
say. Time is so short nowadays, and so precious, that we rush 
through everything that is to be seen with something of the feeling 
of the bored visitor to Madame Tussaud’s. 

Everything must be “done” ; but everyone is J/asé now; there 
is a fin-de-sitcle feeling pervading the atmosphere. The school-girl, 
fresh from an “improved” education, is weary; the school-boy 
looks down on all meaner things from the heights of his superior 
knowledge ; the youths and maidens “ of a larger growth” enjoy 
only the opportunities for flirtation and tennis that travel offers; and 
the older people only miss their home comforts. People mostly travel 
because others do ; and for the reason which the Whitechapel factory- 
girl gave for her visit to the picture-gallery—“ to pass the time away.” 

There is an improving little poem by Miss Jane, or Ann, Taylor, 
which was familiar enough to the nurseries of thirty years ago, but 
which is probably forgotten nowadays: a fond but tiresome parent 
sends, if we recollect aright, his two sons for a country walk, and on 
their return catechises them as to what they saw, with that judicious 
mixture of worldly wisdom and improving discourse which was appa- 
rently so dear to the heart of the youth of that period. ‘ Charles” 
has seen nothing ; he is accordingly reprimanded. “Henry” saw all 
sorts of wonders of nature in those innocent country roads, which no 
one would have suspected them of ; and he probably “ got two ginger- 
bread nuts ”—like the little boy in Miss Bronté’s story—in reward 
for his infant precocity. Henry was somewhat of a prig, perhaps; 
and, in any case, it was mean of him not to point out what he saw to 
Charles—knowing by instinct the inquisition that awaited them 
both. But the moral of the tale is undoubtedly excellent. We in 
our generation resemble Charles rather than Henry : 

Sated with home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 


Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to ramble home, 
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We do not go abroad any longer for the pure joys of travel. The 
majority of us go in order to hurry as quickly from one place as steam 
can carry us ; and when we do settle down for a brief space, it is 
generally in the same cosmopolitan kind of “grand hotel,” which 
might be in London, Athens, Madrid, or Constantinople, without our 
being the wiser, when once we are inside it. The manners and 
customs of different nations, the peasants’ ways of living—all these 
no longer interest us. ‘We cannot rest from travel,” indeed ; but 
very few of us realise the words from “ Ulysses ” : 

I am a part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch, wherethro’ 


Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


We move very fast now, too fast indeed for much feeling or appre- 
ciation. The individual who is hauled up by the projected railway 
to the top of the Jungfrau, will not appreciate the charm of the route 
as the mountaineer who has climbed arduously, and at each new turn 
has seen fresh beauties revealed to him. The railway may or may 
not spoil the mountain ; but it will assuredly spoil the taste of the 
traveller. And it is the same everywhere. ‘There was a rocky 
valley,” wrote Mr. Ruskin, “between Buxton and Bakewell, once 
upon a time, divine as the Vale of Tempe ; you might have seen the 
Gods there morning and evening—Apollo and all the sweet Muses of 
the Light—walking in fair procession on the lawns of it, and to and 
fro among the pinnacles of its crags. You cared neither for Gods nor 
grass, but for cash (which you did not know the way to get); you 
thought you could get it by what the Z%mes calls ‘ Railroad Enter- 
prise.’ You Enterprised a Railroad through the valley—you blasted 
its rocks away, heaped thousands of tons of shale into its lovely stream. 
The valley is gone, and the Gods with it ; and now. every fool in 
Buxton can be at Bakewell in half an hour, and every fool in Bake- 
well at Buxton ; which you think a lucrative process of exchange— 
you Fools Everywhere.” For the large class of British, indeed, who 
travel to find their own particular society and tastes wherever they 
go, Apollo and the Muses are of small account. Wherever a new 
funicular railway can plant a new monster hotel, there they immedi- 
ately start their lawn tennis, their insularity, and their suburban cliques. 
It makes small difference to them whether the snowy summits of the 
Bernese Oberland be ranged as their background, or the latest and 
largest of the terrible “sky-signs” of Oxford Street. 

These people are a numerous and ubiquitous class. No one can 
stay a week, say, at one of the monster hotels of Interlaken in 
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August, or on the shores of the Lago Maggiore in September, 
without being struck with the same types constantly recurring. The 
table dhéte presents an ever-varying kaleidoscope, but the patterns 
are limited. There is a chaplain, stationed there, maybe, for three 
months ; he is often pleasantly harmless, often an insufferable prig, 
always terribly bored. In any case his position is not altogether an 
enviable one. On Sundays, to bring himself “in touch” with his 
surroundings, he chooses for his theme the beauties of nature, and 
discourses eloquently in the crowded sa/on (from which the folk of 
other nationalities have been previously turned out) on “ the rippling 
brook, the purling rill, and the Alpine meadow.” Then there is the 
country vicar’s family—large as only a British family ex voyage can 
be—the father tall, dignified, large-nosed, and also, like the chaplain, 
terribly bored ; his wife a mild, placid, housekeeping-book kind of 
woman, who knits at intervals in a furtive manner, and finds her 
chief occupation—that of ordering the dinner—gone. Then there 
is the bevy of daughters, four or five in number, all tall, angular, 
and large-nosed ; they fill up one end of the long table, and chatter 
among themselves like a parish. Whenever the family determines 
on any expedition, the discussions that take place beforehand are 
simply interminable—often resulting in the said expedition being 
put off sine die. The girls do not, however, care much for the 
scenery or the walks ; the youngest may perhaps be mildly interested 
n botany, but their principal dissipation, besides lawn tennis, is in 
the “choir practices,” which are heid every Saturday afternoon 
under the chaplain’s direction, in preparation for the Sunday services 
in the sa/on, at which the eldest sister plays the harmonium. The 
chaplain, a mild little man, divides his summer heart between the 
country vicar’s youngest daughter and a rather “smart” American 
damsel who always lays siege to him at ¢adle d’hite. He studies 
botany with the youngest daughter, and produces withered specimens 
of flowers to compare with hers at dinner (she sits on the other side 
of him) ; but an occasional glance from the fair American’s eyes is 
enough to nip any budding romance. The vicar’s daughters, it need 
hardly be said, do not love the fair Yankee, and think her bold ; 
and she is certainly not of their kind. There is great rivalry, 
especially over the choosing of the Sunday hymns; for the 
American damsel attends all the choir practices, avowedly with the 
object of laying siege to the chaplain. He does not particularly 
interest her ; indeed, she would not dream of noticing him at home ; 
but here, in these solitudes, one cannot be so particular, and flirtation 
of any sort is always acceptable. Sometimes, indeed, the chaplain 
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is married already, and then the duty devolves on the wife of calling 
the visitors to the “family prayer” at 9 daily, and organising the 
choir practices on Saturdays. But in these cases one notices that 
the practices are by no means so well attended as when the chaplain 
is young and unmarried. 

Then there is the maiden lady who travels alone, or with a 
companion. This type is most widespread, and is found in the 
Swiss hotels, though perhaps its more regular hunting-grounds are 
the shores of the Italian lakes. ‘Grey moths” we have sometimes 
heard this class called, and the expression seems well chosen. The 
“ grey moth” is of “a certain age’’—she is to all appearances ex- 
tremely dowdy—and one only guesses her to be very well-to-do from 
the extreme deference with which both her maid and her “com- 
panion” treat her. Miss Smith is one day a little late in coming in 
to table @héte ; her maid trots after, carrying a shawl to be carefully 
wrapped round her mistress’s knees ; the ‘companion”—often a 
pretty girl—follows with a vinaigrette : Miss Smith has tired herself 
with too long a walk, and must be taken care of. She does not seem 
in the least grateful for any of the attentions she receives, and she 
snubs the devoted companion persistently throughout the meal— 
doling out her small modicum of wine with careful justice, and 
keeping the half-bottle of Macon carefully on her own side. ‘The 
companion—probably a poor relation, taken abroad out of charity 
—is never allowed to choose her own seat at dinner. One evening it 
chances that a pleasant young officer sits next to her. So careful is 
Miss Smith that, on the following evening, she thoughtfully places her- 
self next to the said officer, leaving the young girl beside a tiresome 
old lady of her own type—a real Riviera hack, a “grey moth ”—who 
proceeds to daze the unfortunate companion by repeating extracts 
from the “ Peerage”—the only book she travels about with—all 
dinner-time. By the time the dessert, or rather the mouldy nuts and 
stale biscuits that in most fruit-growing countries go by the name of 
** dessert,” is reached, the unhappy companion is still hearing this sort 
of thing : ‘“‘Of course, my dear, you know, it was Lady Honoria, the 
third daughter of the Earl of Winslow, who married Mr. Smithijie, of 
the Grenadier Guards, and her family being as old as the hills, 
and he hardly even well-connected, it was considered a dreadful 
mésalliance, &c., &c.” The companion rises from dinner half giddy, 
and in her inmost heart laments her officer. 

Then there is the designing damsel who lies in wait for the hearts 
of young and foolish men. She is somewhat past her first youth, 
but adopts a very youthful style of dress, and is addicted to smoking 
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mild cigarettes in the lobbies and gardens of hotels with a female 
friend. (She is mostly to be found travelling with a companion of 
like proclivities.) _ When she chances to meet with the vicar’s 
daughters she scandalises them even more than does the fair 
American already mentioned. But she does not stand in their light ; 
for the chaplain to her seems poor game. Hers isa life of disap- 
pointments. To begin with, but few eligible young men turn up at 
table d@héte, and when they do they are either mountaineers with 
skinned faces, whose hearts are all given to future expeditions, or 
else travellers who are here to-day and gone to-morrow. The siren 
may make herself never so agreeable to Mr. Jones or Mr. Robinson 
at dinner—it is often but labour wasted, for the next day she has 
perhaps the mortification of seeing their portmanteaux brought down 
by the “ boots,” and they are off with barely an adieu ! 

The love affairs of hotels are rarely serious. They have some 
affinity with “ Commemoration” love affairs, but are in the main 
but vanity! Once, indeed, we remember a romance which 
threatened to end very seriously ; but in this particular case the 
siren was far from young, and was probably an adept at the 
business. Her victim was a middle-aged widower, quite old enough 
to know better—a rich manufacturer, travelling about with a family 
of children, varying in age from six to thirteen, whom he was 
taking for an autumn holiday. He seemed a weak-minded, 
foolish individual, and it was quite tragic to see how easily he fell a 
victim to the wiles and the paint of the so-called “countess.” 
Every day at dinner the poor fly could be seen being drawn yet 
further into the spider’s web. We cannot say how the matter 
ended, but we fear that the “ countess’s” manceuvres proved only 
too successful, for on the evening before our departure we noticed that 
the eldest girl’s eyes were very red. She descended the staircase 
after dinner with her lips quivering, her brother making vain attempts 
to console her. Then we saw the father come in from his moonlight 
walk with the “countess”; he brought his daughter up and placed 
her little hand in that of the tawdry painted female. We did not wait 
to see more. Poor children! we sympathised with their red eyes. 
What a stepmother to have in prospect ! 

Newly-married couples on their honeymoon lend themselves 
very easily to detection. They wander about together, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” and always have an indescribable 
air of being very unused to one another. Be their luggage as 
old as the hills, yet they shall not escape detection. Miss Smith’s 
vigilant eye spots one of them at once, the chaplain consults them 
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as to the most convenient time for the service, and the poor 
newly-married wife, though she and her husband had planned a 
Sunday morning excursion, has not the courage to resist the appeal. 
If the vicar’s daughters are not handy, she finds herself “ nailed” 
to play the harmonium before she knows where she is. A young 
and pretty American mamma sits next to her at fable dhéte, and is 
vaguely interested in her, asking how many children she has. The 
American mamma is very helpless and very charming, travelling with a 
maid and a most tiresome boy of six, who always, alas! dines at 
the ¢able @héte. She is generally a little vague in her manner, 
because one ear is, so to speak, taken up with the everlasting 
distractions of her offspring. This kind of American child is well 
known and well hated by all frequenters of monster hotels. 
Travelling and hotel life have demoralised him. He helps himself 
to every dish, tastes it, whines, and leaves it. His face is pale, his 
appetite depraved, and he teases for sweets all through dinner. His 
mother blandly excuses him: ‘‘ He hasn’t been quite himself since 
that last journey on the cars,” she remarks appealingly to her 
vis-a-vis, who chances to be a strong-minded British spinster. 
* He’s such a docile, intelligent child usually.” 

“Ts he, indeed?” returns the person addressed, severely. 

“But he was always very fastidious in his tastes. He takes 
after his pappa there. He’s got quite a wonderful palate for his 
age.” 

“Well, if he was my child,” remarks the stern spinster, un- 
sympathetically, “I'll tell you what I’d do. I’d give him a bowl of 
bread and milk, and send him to bed early, instead of letting him 
make an exhibition of himself like this.” The mamma cowers at 
the rebuke, and shrinks into snubbed silence—which her child does 
not—for the remainder of the meal. . 

We might continue ad infinitum, if we did not dread becoming as 
great a bore as the American infant itself; and our space—to say 
nothing of our readers’ patience—is limited. 

All the types enumerated above, and many more, can be met 
with in the course of a month’s travel on “the tourist track” of the 
Continent. For those who think that 


The proper study of mankind is man 
this kind of experience is, perhaps, as interesting as any other ; only 
they might have it without taking the trouble to travel quite so far. 
Though the aggregate of British tourists is largely made up of 
this class, yet there is still a small percentage who travel for travel- 
ling’s sake, who go for rest and for pleasure, and not ta meet the 
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society of a third-rate London suburb. These go mostly to places 
not yet demoralised by the buzz of fashion—charming resorts which 
have just not quite emerged into publicity. The clever traveller will 
seize on a place at exactly the right period in its growth ; for it very 
soon loses its pristine bloom. Miirren, Glion, Interlaken, Monte 
Generoso—all these have long been ruined so far as the quiet, 
repose-seeking travellers are concerned ; many other places are on 
their way towards being spoiled ; the railway nearly reaches Cha- 
mouni ; and they are building an English church in the quiet valley of 
Macugnaga—as if the two native churches which already exist were 
not enough for the few travelling English who visit it to pray in ! 

However, the two classes of people we have mentioned—the quiet 
and the society-loving, the travellers and the tourists—can be quite 
happy if they keep to their own hunting-grounds. The “ tourist 
track” is after all but a small part of the “playground of Europe”; 
and, by a careful settling of plans beforehand, the opposite factions 
need never come across each other, unless they wish. Of course, 
accidents may happen ; a quiet couple on a walking tour may, after 
a month’s roughing it, find themselves landed—with a valise be- 
tween them, and clethes proportionately dirty—in a monster hotel 
filled with gaily-dressed damsels who don a different costume every 
evening, own enormous American trunks upstairs, and are nothing 
if not critical. The woman who can calmly and amiably face a 
table d’héte under these circumstances—in all the consciousness 
that her dress is dirty and her complexion the worse for wear—is 
surely as great as he who has conquered a city, 

And lastly, there may be travellers who in spirit eschew monster 
hotels, “grey moths,” American trunks, and all their adjuncts—and 
yet who do not altogether enjoy roughing it in native inns. Of these 
it may be said that “the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ;” 
they hate bad cooking, and they lose their tempers terribly over the 
small inhabitants that sometimes lurk in the cleanliest and most 
whitewashed-looking of native inns. There is no doubt that, to be 
an ideal traveller, you must be blest with a good temper and a 
sunny disposition ; you must not be too fond of your luxuries, but 
—like that most charming of travel-book writers, Mr. King, who 
explored all the Pennine Alps with his wife and her mule—you must 
be able to do without soap and water on occasion. The ideal tra- 
veller forgets all the disagreeable adjuncts of travelling, for the sake 
of its charms. He brings to everything he sees the power to 
appreciate it to the utmost. Unlike the man of whom it was 
said that— 
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A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more, 
he resembles the poet-painter, Blake, to whom the rising sun daily 
revealed a company of the angel choir. To have, more or less, this 
gift of second-sight ; to be always ready for any new experience ; to 
receive all impressions with an open mind ; to think it is no hardship 
to carry little luggage ; to be ever pleasant and unruffled ; to make 
friends and talk, where possible, with the natives ; to learn some- 
thing wherever you go: these are the things which should separate 
you from those who travel vainly from Bakewell to Buxton, and 
which distinguish “ travellers” from “ tourists.” 


EMILY CONSTANCE COOK. 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


Part II. 


HAT Mutilation should ever have been adopted as a penalty 
by the Christian Church,' one finds it difficult to believe ; 
yet the ecclesiastical authorities inflicted it for comparatively trivial 
offences, and several councils emphatically attempted to suppress it. 
Thus the 13th canon of the Council of Merida, in 666, deprived 
bishops and priests of the right of mutilating the servants of the 
Church. The 6th canon of the Council of Toledo, in 675, while 
forbidding bishops to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in offences 
involving the capital penalty, also interdicted them from ordering 
mutilation of the limbs, even in the case of their own serfs ; and 
ordained that bishops violating this law should be deposed, excom- 
municated, and denied the last rites of the Church when 7” articulo 
mortis. The 18th canon of the Council of Frankfort, in 794, forbade 
abbots to blind or mutilate their monks, whatever might be the 
offence. 

Michelet cites a law of William the Norman which prohibited 
his nobles from inflicting the punishment of death, but allowed 
them to pluck out the eyes of offenders, to castrate them, to dis- 
member them of their feet and hands, “afin qu’il ne reste plus de 
lui qu’un tronc vivant en mémoire de son crime.” According to the 
custom of Avignon, in 1243, false witnesses were deprived of nose 
and lips, a punishment reserved in Switzerland for blasphemers, 
What could be done by the barbarity of man in the way of mutila- 
tion was brought to hideous perfection by the Indian tribes of North 
America, who probably have never been surpassed in this direction 
by any other savage tribes. They displayed a truly demoniacal skill— 
beyond even that of a medizval inquisitor—in protracting the agony 
of their victims. 

' It was a favourite mode of punishment with Oriental princes, and also with 
the Roman and Byzantine princes. A plate of noses was an offering gratefully 


accepted by the Emperor Constantine V., ‘‘ whose reign was a long butchery of 
whatever was most noble or holy or innocent in his empire,” 
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Eugene Sue, in his once-famous romance “The Mysteries of 
Paris,” which, I suppose, would nowadays be considered deficient in 
interest by the public which patronises “ The Shilling Shocker,” pro- 
posed that deprivation of sight should be substituted for the penalty 
of death. Had his suggestion been adopted, persons born blind, or 
rendered blind by accident or disease, would have been obliged, to 
distinguish themselves from malefactors, to have secured a certificate 
of character similar to that of the Arabian grammarian Zamakhschair, 
who died in 1444. Having had one of his feet frozen while travel- 
ling in the Kharasm, he always carried about him an attestation of 
the fact, signed by numerous celebrated personages, that he might 
not be suspected of having had it amputated in punishment for some 
offence. 

The heads of criminals, as is well known, were exposed after 
death for a more or less considerable period according to the nature 
of the crime or their rank and influence. Old London Bridge, the 
City gates, and Temple Bar enjoyed a sad pre-eminence in this 
respect. The head of Councillor Layer, a Jacobite, executed for 
treason in 1722, was exhibited on Temple Bar, until replaced in 1746 
by the heads of two gentlemen, Francis Townley and George Fletcher, 
who had joined the army of Prince Charles Edward. These re- 
mained until 1772, when one of them fell down, and the other was 
shortly afterwards dislodged during a gale. Dare I repeat the 
familiar anecdote of Johnson and Goldsmith? The former, who 
made no secret of his Jacobite proclivities, had quoted to Goldsmith, 
among the poets’ memorials in Westminster Abbey, the line from 
Ovid : 

Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis, 
and when, on their homeward way, they passed under Temple Bar 
with its grisly trophies, Goldsmith happily repeated the quotation : 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur zs¢7s. 


In 1326, Hugh Spenser, the favourite of Edward II., having been 
put to death at Bristol, his head was sent to London, and his body, 
divided into four quarters, to the four chief towns of England. 

The heads of the Flemish patriots, Counts von Horn and yon 
Egmont, whose execution at Brussels in 1568 has been so powerfully 
described by Mr. Motley, were placed in basins and exposed for two 
hours. 

A stirring story is told by Agrippa D’Aubigné, in his lively 
“ Mémoires.” He was passing with his father, who had been 
implicated in the Huguenot “Conspiracy of Amboise” against 
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Francis II. and Catherine de Medicis (1560), through Amboise on a 
market day, when the elder D’Aubigné caught sight of the heads of his 
fellow-conspirators, elevated upon posts. Their features were still 
recognisable, and D’Aubigné was so deeply moved that he cried out, 
in the hearing of the crowd, “They have beheaded France, the 
murderers!” (//s ont décapité la France, les bourreaux /), and set spurs 
tohis horse. ‘I rode close up to him,” says his son, “ perceiving on 
his countenance the signs of extraordinary emotion ; whereupon he 
put his hand on my head and said, ‘ My son, thou must not spare 
thy head after mine to avenge those leaders, full of honour, whose 
heads thou hast just seen ; if thou sparest thyself, my curse will befall 
thee.’ Though our retinue consisted of twenty horsemen, we had 
considerable difficulty in saving ourselves from the hands of the 
populace.” 

When the wise and witty Sir Thomas More was beheaded, his 
head was stuck on a pole on London Bridge, where it was exposed 
for fourteen days, much to the grief of his daughter, Margaret Roper, 
who resolved to secure it. ‘One day,” says Aubrey, “as she was 
passing under the bridge, looking at her father’s head, she exclaimed, 
‘ That head has lain many a time in my lap ; would to God it would 
fall into my lap as I pass under!’ She had her wish, and it did fall 
into her lap!” Probabty she had bribed one of the keepers of the 
bridge to throw it over just as the boat approached, and the exclama- 
tion was intended to avert the suspicion of the boatmen. At all 
events, she got possession of it, and preserved it with great care in a 
leaden casket until her death, and it is now enclosed in a niche in 
the wall of her tomb in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s head, in a red bag, was carried to his wife, 
who caused it to be embalmed, and kept it with her all her life, 
permitting favoured friends, like Bishop Goodman, to see and even 
to kiss it. His son, Carew Raleigh, afterwards preserved it with 
similar piety. It is supposed now to rest in the church of West 
Horsley, Surrey. 

During the struggles of the Iconoclasts to put down image- 
worship in the eighth century, the hands of the artists employed in 
painting images were burned with red-hot irons. The Emperor 
Theophilus, who continued the persecution (829-842), was dis- 
tinguished by the severities of his religious zeal, resorting to muti- 
lation, scalding with boiling pitch, or to the stake, in order to convince 
the image-worshippers of their error. Two monks, Theodorus and 
Theophanes, having journeyed from Jerusalem to maintain their 
dogma at Constantinople, the Emperor ordered them to be brought 
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before him, and after engaging in a learned discussion, caused them 
to be branded on the forehead with some caustic verses, to the effect 
that these wretches, driven from Palestine for their offences, had 
taken refuge at Constantinople, whence they had been banished for 
new crimes. 

In 1209, when King John was excommunicated by Pope Inno- 
cent -III., Geoffery, Archdeacon of Norwich, was rash enough to 
express his opinion that it was no longer safe for priests to act as 
the officers of an excommunicated prince. The king immediately 
threw him into prison, where a few days afterwards he was com- 
pelled to assume a leaden cap, the weight of which speedily killed the 
unfortunate ecclesiastic. 

Impalement, though common enough as a punishment among 
Orientals, has rarely been resorted to by Europeans ; but an instance, 
according to Lalanne, is recorded by Guillaume de Nangis. The 
Count of Acerra, to whom Charles, King of Sicily, had entrusted 
the administration of Provence, having been found guilty of sodomy 
and treason, was impaled on a red-hot iron and afterwards burnt, in 
1294. Juvenal mentions it as in use at Rome, and it is still prac- 
tised in Turkey and Arabia. The reader will probably remember 
the sensation produced in England at the time of the Bulgarian 
massacres (1876) by the statement that the Turkish authorities had 
impaled alive many of the unhappy peasants. 

The torture known as eine forte et dure was practised in 
England as early as the reign of Henry IV. It consisted in piling 
heavy weights on the chest of the sufferer until he confessed or 
expired. Sometimes criminals were put to death in this way, as, for 
example, Juliana Quick, 1442 ; Margaret Middleton, 1586 ; Anthony 
Arrowsmith, 1598 ; Walter Calverley, 1605 ; Major Strangeways, 
1657. There wasa case as late as 1741. In 1772 it was abolished. 

Margaret Middleton’s punishment took place as follows. After 
she had performed her devotions one of the sheriffs ordered the 
executioners to strip her. She and the four women attending her 
prayed on their knees that, for the honour of the sex, this indignity 
might be dispensed with ; but their prayer was refused. ‘Then she 
asked that her maids might be permitted to undress her, and that 
the officials meanwhile might turn their faces in another direction. 
Accordingly her women removed her clothes, and put upon her a 
long linen robe ; after which she calmly lay down upon the ground, 
her face covered with a handkerchief and her body mostly concealed 
by the linen vestment. A plank was laid upon her. She had folded 
her hands over her face, but the sheriff gave orders for them to be 
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bound. ‘Two sergeants therefore separated them and tied them to 
two posts. Then the weights were piled on the plank, and as soon 
as she felt the pressure she gasped out: “Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 
have mercy on me!” These were her last words, but the death 
agony was protracted over fifteen minutes. An angular stone as big 
as a man’s fist had been placed under her back, and upon her body 
were heaped seven to eight hundredweights, which, breaking her ribs, 
forced them through the skin. 

The instrument of torture called ¢he Rack was a wooden frame- 
work, in which the victim was fastened, and by means of ropes and 
pulleys his arms and legs were violently stretched until the tension 
lifted his body several inches from the floor. According to Coke, it 
was first introduced into the Tower by the Duke of Exeter (1467), 
whence it was called, in grim jocularity, ‘The Duke of Exeter’s 
Daughter.” It was freely used—especially as a punishment for 
heretics—in the Tudor reigns. In 1546 Anne Askew, accused of 
Lutheranism, was racked in the Tower, as thus. First, she was led 
down into a dungeon, where Sir Anthony Knevet, the lieutenant, 
commanded his jailor to pinch her with the rack; which being 
done so far as he thought sufficient, he was about to remove her, 
supposing that she had suffered enough. But Wriothesley, the Chan- 
cellor, displeased that she was so speedily released when she would 
make no confession, commanded the lieutenant to bind her on the 
rack again. And when Knevet, less brutal than his superior, refused, 
and urged the victim’s weakness as a reason, the Chancellor threatened 
to report his disobedience to the King. Then he and Mr. Rich, 
throwing off their gowns, must needs play the tormentor themselves, 
first inquiring whether she was with child. To which she nobly 
answered, ‘* Ye shall not need to spare for that, but do your will upon 
me ;” and so, ‘‘quietly and patiently praying unto the Lord, she 
abode their tyranny till her bones and joints were almost plucked 
asunder, so that she was carried away in a chair.” When the torture 
was ended Wriothesley and his colleague left. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the rack was still used, though torture 
was not known to the common law of England, and was exercised 
only by virtue of the royal prerogative. Several of the young Jesuit 
priests concerned in the Jesuit Invasion of 1580 were racked to 
make them reveal the names of their leaders. The Tower rack 
stood in the long vaulted dungeon below the Armoury. Under a 
warrant signed by six of the Queen’s Council, and in the presence of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, whose duty was to direct and modify 
the application of the pains, these men were laid at various times, 
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and more than once, as they could bear it, upon the frame, the 
Commissioners sitting at their side and repeating their questions in 
the intervals of the winding of the winch. 

In 1605 James I. ordered Guido Fawkes to be put to the rack, 
and it seems he was tortured with exceptional severity. In the 
following year Owen, a confederate of the Jesuit Garnet, was tortured 
by being fastened by his thumbs to a beam above his head. The 
agony was so great that, fearing a repetition of the torture, he com- 
mitted suicide on the following day. The would-be reformer, 
Edmund Peacham, in 1614, was “put to the manacles” by order of 
the Council. In January 1622 a servant to one Mr. Byng, a lawyer, 
was stretched upon the rack for saying “that there would be a 
rebellion.” It was threatened in the case of Felton, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s murderer; but Charles I., being unwilling to have 
recourse, like his predecessors, to the royal prerogative, ordered the 
judges to be consulted whether the torture was authorised by law, 
and they returned an unanimous answer in the negative. 

The last case in England was that of John Archer, who had been 
concerned in a riot in Southwark, and was put on the rack on 
May 21, 1640. 

Other instruments of torture which I may mention here are the 
Scavenger’s (Skevington’s) Daughter, so named from its inventor, Sir 
William Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower, ‘emp. Henry VIII. ; 
and the Thumbscrew, or Thumbikins, which compressed the thumb 
between two iron bars forced together by means of a screw. The 
last person who underwent this infliction was Principal Carstairs, 
before the Scotch Privy Council in 1685. After the “Glorious Re- 
volution” of 1688, the Council presented the instrument to hit as 
a pleasant souvenir, and he had the honour of exhibiting it to 
William III. The king expressed a desire to test its powers, and, 
inserting his thumb, bade Carstairs turn the screw ; but at the third 
wrench he exclaimed, “ Hold, hold, Doctor! Another turn would 
make me confess anything!” Much more horrible, however, was 
the torture of “the Boots,” as applied after the Restoration to the 
Scotch Covenanters. Four pieces of board were nailed together so 
as to fit the victim’s leg ; and wedges were then driven in until the 
victim confessed or swooned. Sometimes the leg was inserted in a 
cylinder of iron. Wonderful as is the fertility of invention which 
men have brought to bear on the torturing, maiming, and slaying of 
their fellow-inen, still more wondertul is the fortitude, the constancy, 
and the courage with which their victims have endured the worst 
they could devise ! 
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Here I may allude to the forms of the death-punishment author- 
ised in Scotland. Beheading, hanging, and burning, as a matter of 
course. Breaking on the wheel was not common ; but strangling in 
the manner of the bowstring was less unusual. For women, drowning 
was regarded as specially appropriate—I know not why. Dr. Hill 
Burton informs us that, in 1624, eleven gipsy women were sentenced 
to be drowned in the North Loch of Edinburgh, in the hollow now 
covered by the Princes Street Gardens. 

In 1685 two women, Margaret M‘Lauchlan, an aged widow, and 
Margaret Wilson, a girl of eighteen, suffered death for their religion 
in Wigtownshire. They were carried (May 12) to a spot which the 
swift tide of the Solway overflows twice a day, and bound to stakes 
erected in the sand between high and low water-mark. “The elder 
sufferer,” says Macaulay, “‘was placed near to the advancing flood, 
in the hope that her last agonies might terrify the younger into sub- 
mission. The sight was dreadful. But the courage of the martyr 
was sustained by an enthusiasm as lofty as any that is recorded in 
martyrology. She saw the sea draw nearer and nearer, but gave no 
sign of alarm. She prayed and sang verses of psalms till the waves 
choked her voice. After she had tasted the bitterness of death, she 
was, by a cruel mercy, unbound and restored to life. When she 
came to herself, pitying friends and neighbours implored her to 
yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only say God save the King!’ The poor 
girl, true to her stern theology, gasped out, ‘ May God save him, if 
it be God’s will!’ Her friends gathered round the presiding officer. 
‘She has said it ; indeed, sir, she has said it.’ ‘Will she take the 
abjuration?’ he demanded. ‘Never!’ she exclaimed. ‘I am 
Christ’s ; let me go!’ And the waters closed over her for the last 
time.” 

Doubt has been thrown upon the authenticity of this moving 
narrative ; but though tradition may have added some of the 
dramatic details, the leading facts have been shown to be strictly 
accurate by the Rev. Archibald Stewart, in his “ History Vindicated 
in the Case of the Wigtoun Martyrs ” (1869). 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ History of Scotland” (1st series), tells 
a tale of a Highland chief, one of the MacDonalds of Ross, which 
is worth repeating. ‘This worthy had robbed of the little she pos- 
sessed a poor widow, who, in her despair, exclaimed that she would 
demand justice from her sovereign, if she fared all the way to Edin- 
burgh on foot. “It is a long journey,” cried the robber, “and, that 
you may make it more comfortably, I will have you shod.” And he 
sent for a smith, whom he compelled to nail a pair of shoes to the 
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wretched woman’s feet, just as horse-shoes are fastened. But the 
widow was keen-witted ; as soon as her wounds permitted her to set 
forth, she betook herself to Edinburgh, and obtaining admission to 
the presence of James I., informed him of the cruel treatment she 
had undergone. The King, justly angry, ordered the arrest of 
MacDonald and of twelve of his principal adherents, and caused 
iron soles to be ‘nailed on to their feet. Thus equipped, they were 
exposed to the public for three days, and afterwards executed. 

We have not yet, however, reached what I may call the nadir of 
human cruelty. Perhaps it was touched by the men who invented 
the tortures accumulated upon Balthazar Gerard—the fanatic who 
murdered William the Silent at Delft, on July 10, 1584. Here is 
Brantéme’s description of the wretch’s sufferings : 

First, he was subjected to the ordinary and extraordinary torture 
with great severity, but no word could be extorted from him, except 
that he persisted in his original statement. Then, for a period of 
eighteen days, “7 fut martyrisé tres cruellement.” On the first day he 
was conveyed to the place of execution, when the arm with which he 
had dealt his murderous stroke was inserted ina cauldron full of boil- 
ing oil. On the following day this arm was amputated, and he inces- 
santly propelled it with his foot from end to end of the scaffold. On 
the third day the pincers were applied to his breasts and the front 
part of his arms, tearing off the flesh ; and next day, to the arms 
behind and to the buttocks. And thus, for eighteen days consecu- 
tively, was he tortured, enduring his agonies with the greatest con- 
stancy. The sharpest of all, however, was when he was bound toa 
stake in the middle of the public place, and cartloads of fuel being 
piled all around him and ignited, he was wreathed with flames and 
partly roasted, so that his fortitude gave way, and he broke into loud 
cries; whereupon he was removed and carried back to prison. 
Finally, he was put upon the wheel, but only his arms and legs were 
broken, in order to prolong his sufferings ; he lingered for upwards 
of six hours, begging for a little water to wet his parched lips ; but 
no one durst give him any. At last, the officer in charge was soli- 
cited to have him strangled lest he should begin to blaspheme, and 
so his soul be lost. ‘The executioner therefore approached him, and 
asked him how he fared. “As well as you have permitted me,” was 
his answer. But when the rope was made ready for his neck he 
raised himself up, and as apprehending his end, which, as several 
observed, he hitherto had not done, he said to the executioner, “ Ha! 
Jeave me! Would you torture me yet again? Let me die as I am,” 
And having been strangled, he gave up the ghost, 
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The recital of such barbarities as these sets one completely in 
accord with Montaigne, when he says: “ Whatsoever is beyond a 
simple death, I deeme it to be meere crueltie ; and especially amongst 
us, who ought to have a regardfull respect that their soules should be 
sent to heaven, which cannot be, having just by intolerable tortures 
agitated, and, as it were, brought them to dispaire. ... Were I 
worthie to give counsell, I would have these examples of rigour, be 
which superior powers goe about to keep the common people in awe, 
to be onely exercised on the bodies of criminall malefactors. For, to 
see them deprived of christian buriall, to see them haled, disbowelled, 
parboyled, and quartered, might haply touch the common sort as 
much as the paines they make the living to endure : howbeit in effect 
it be little or nothing, as saith God, Qui corpus occidunt, et postea non 
habent quid faciant: ‘Those that kill the bodie, but have afterwards 
no more to doo’ (Luke xii. 4)... . It was my fortune to be at 
Rome upon a day that one Catona, a notorious highway thiefe, was 
executed : at his strangling no men of the companie seemed to be 
mooved to any ruth ; but when he came to be quartered, the execu- 
tioner gave no blow that was not accompanied with a piteous voyce 
and hartie exclamation, as if every man had had a feeling sym- 
pathie, or lent his senses to the poor mangled wretch. Such in- 
humane outrages and barbarous excesses should be exercised against 
the rinde, and not practised against the quicke. . .. I live in an 
age wherein we abound with incredible examples of this vice, through 
the licentiousness of our civill and intestine warres: and read all 
ancient stories, be they never so tragicall, you shall find none to 
equall those we daily see practised. I could hardly be persuaded 
before I had seene it that the world could have afforded so marble- 
hearted and savage-minded men, that for the onely pleasure of 
murther would commit it ; then cut, mangle, and hacke other mem- 
bers in pieces, to rouze and sharpen their wits to invent unused tor- 
tures and unheard-of torments ; to devise new and unknowne deaths, 
and that in cold blood, without any former enmitie or quarrell, or 
without any gaine or profit ; and only to this end—that they may 
enjoy the pleasing spectacle of the languishing gestures, pitifull 
motions, horror-moving yellings, deep-fetcht groanes, and lamentable 
voyces of a dying and drooping man.” 

This is a long quotation, I admit ; but it is so pertinent to my 
subject that I could not find it in my heart to curtail it. 

In France a much greater degree of cruelty was practised with © 
the sanction of the law than obtained in England, down even to the 
end of the seventeenth century. We find various royal ordinances 
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issued in 1670 for the regulation of the formalities to be observed 
when an accused person was put “to the question.” On January 18, 
1697, a decree of the Parliament of Paris reformed the procedure 
then in use at Orleans, abolishing the estrapade, and substituting the 
extension and the drodequins. 

The estrapade was applied in the following manner. An iron key 
was placed between the palms of the condemned, whose hands were 
tied behind his back, and, by means of a rope passed through a 
pulley in the ceiling, he was raised twelve inches above the floor with 
a weight of 180 pounds fastened to his right foot. This was the 
“ordinary question.” For the “extraordinary” the criminal was 
raised as high as the ceiling with a weight of 250 pounds suspended 
to his foot, and was raised and lowered three times running, with the 
result, in general, that he went off into a swoon. 

Now, as to the extension. If water was used, the accused was 
stripped of everything but his shirt ; and his legs were tied together 
at the calves. A woman was allowed to wear a petticoat, as well as 
her chemise, and the petticoat was fastened round her knees. In the 
torture of the drodeguins (boots), the accused was stripped only 
as to his or her legs. ‘The Question de feau, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, with extension, was carried out with a little trestle two feet 
high and four earthenware water-jugs, each containing two to three 
pints. 

The Question ordinary and extraordinary “avec extension” was 
applied with the same small trestle and four similar vessels of water. 
Then the small trestle was removed, and a large trestle, three feet 
four inches, substituted, and the torture continued with four more 
vessels of water, which was poured into the mouth of the accused 
slowly and from on high. 

I subjoin a literal translation of the instructions-issued for the 
benefit of the authorities, in reference to these forms of torture 
(“* Mémoire instructif concernant la maniére en laquelle se donne la 
(Juestion avec extension ou par les Brodequins,” cited by Lalanne, 
from Recueil des anciennes Lois Francaises, tome xx. pp. 284 et sqq.). 

** The accused shall be tied by the hands, and these fastened at 
the wrist between two ropes of reasonable thickness, to two rings in- 
serted in the wall of the chamberat a distance of two feet four inches 
one from the other, and at a height from the floor of not less than 
three feet. Two other large rings shall be similarly inserted in the 
floor at twelve feet from the wall and about a foot from each other; 
through these shall be passed ropes of sufficient thickness, with which 
the feet of the accused must be fastened above the ankle, the said 
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ropes being drawn as taut as possible, knotted, and passed and re- 
passed over each other, so that the accused may be very strongly 
bound. This done, the questioner will slide the little trestle along 
the ropes as close to the anklets as he is able. 

“The accused must be exhorted to declare the truth. 

“ An attendant shall hold the accused’s head down a little, with a 
horn in his mouth to keep it open. The questioner, seizing him by 
the nose, shall compress it firmly, letting go nevertheless from time to 
time to allow freedom of respiration ; and lifting on high the first 
vessel, shall pour the contents slowly into the man’s mouth. He shall 
do the same with the other three vessels ; after which, for the ques- 
tion extraordinary, he brings forward the great trestle and empties 
the additional four vessels of water, at each operation the judge 
calling upon the accused to speak the truth ; and of all that shall be 
said and done, and generally of all that takes place on this occasion, 
an exact record must be kept. 

“Let a large basin be placed beneath the accused to receive the 
overflow of water. 

“If during the process the accused be willirg to declare and 
acknowledge the truth, and the judge think it convenient to administer 
to him some relief, the trestle shall be placed under him; and after- 
wards the accused shall be put back into the condition in which he 
was before being thus relieved, and the question continued as before, 
nor shail he be unbound until the question is finished ; after which 
he shall be released, placed on a mattress near the fire, and inter- 
pellated anew by the judge to speak the truth. Then shall there 
be read over to him a narration of all that has passed since the 
reading of the interrogatory, before the question was applied ; and if 
he sign it, it shall be the proces verbal of the question signed by him; if 
not, mention shall be made of his refusal, and of the reason of the 
said refusal.” 

For the “Boots” (Brodequins).—“ The accused, after the interroga- 
tory has been signed by him, shall have his legs bared and, being on 
the stool, shall have four pieces of oak inserted between them, from 
the feet to a little above the knees, two inside and one to each leg 
outside, each about two feet high and one foot wide, rising a coup'e 
of inches above the knee ; the said planks encasing his feet, calves, 
and knees outside and inside; and each shall be pierced with four 
holes, through which shall be passed long ropes, which the questioner 
shall stretch as tight as possible, and afterwards wind round the 
planks to increase their pressure, while with a hammer or mallet 
he shall drive seven wooden wedges, one after the other, between 
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the two planks, squeezing them between the legs at or about the 
knees, and an eighth at the ankles. And before each is inserted the 
judge shall address his interpellations to the accused, behind whom 
shall stand a man to support him. If he swoon, wine shall be given 
to him, and, when all the wedges have been used up, he shall be un- 
bound and laid upon the mattress, to which reference has already 
been made. 

“If the water-question be preparatory, and the cold does not 
admit of its application, it must be deferred until milder weather, 
without it be allowed to apply the ‘ boots,’ which shall be used only 
when, through some difficulty, the accused cannot undergo the 
‘extension.’ 

“ Tf the weather be not very cold, the water can be slightly warmed 
in the torture-chamber—where a fire must be kept burning all the 
time occupied by the question—the accused meanwhile resting upon 
the mattress. 

“Tf the accused be sentenced to death with previous application of 
the question, and he is unable to sustain that of the water with 
extension (whether through the severity of the weather, or some 
other impediment), let the question of the ‘ boots’ be immediately 
applied, provided his is ux corps confisqué, and that the death punish- 
ment will not be deferred. ‘The physicians and surgeons will remain 
in the torture-chamber while the question is being applied, to watch 
carefully that no harm come to the accused¢, and will also remain in 
the said chamber for some time afterwarcs, while the accused lies 
on the mattress, to administer all needful alleviation, and even to 
bleed him if they think it needful.” 

The tender anxiety of the authorities lest their victim should be 
unable to endure “the question,” their concern for his health, and 
their fear lest he should slip out of their hands by previously suc- 
cumbing to his trials, command our sympathetic admiration. So 
have I seen the farmer carefuily nurse and minister to the lamb 
which he intends for the butcher’s knife. 

It is hardly to the credit of the French Government that “the 
preparatory question” was not suppressed until August, 1780, and 
then only partially. At last, on May 1, 1788, was issued a peremp- 
tory decree, which set forth that since the test of /a question préalable 
—nearly always equivocal, owing to the absurd confessions, retracta- 
tions, and contradictions of criminals—was embarrassing for the 
judges, who were unable to discern the truth amidst the cries of 
suffering, and dangerous to the innocent, inasmuch as the torture 
wrung from them fictitious statements which they durst not disavow 
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from dread of a renewal of their torments, it was abolished for a 
certain number of years, and by way of experiment. Thus its aboli- 
tion preceded by only a very brief period the ruin of the other 
ancient and admirable institutions of the French monarchy. 

Adultery, as a crime which strikes at the root of the family life, 
was punished of old with extreme severity, as by various modes of 
death, mutilation, the scourge, imprisonment, starvation, ignominious 
exposure ; and it was reserved for the easier temper of modern times 
to let off the wrong-doer with a payment of costs and damages. 
The subject is not one which can fully be discussed in these pages, 
and I allude to it simply because we may trace, perhaps, to one of 
the penalties exacted, the original of the somewhat brutal practice of 
“tarring and feathering.” An ancient fad/iau preserves an inci- 
dent of a dame who, wishing to punish a curé, a provost, and a 
forester for persecuting her with their dishonourable suits, made 
appointments with them to visit her, and then contrived that they 
should be stripped and thrown into a cask full of feathers, whence 
they were hunted by her husband, with all the dogs and inhabitants 
of the village at their heels. 

In England this penalty was introduced for a different offence in 
1189, when Richard I., before setting out for the Holy Land, 
ordained, in order to preserve the discipline of his fleet, that whoso- 
ever should be convicted of theft should first have his head shaved ; 
that boiling pitch should then be poured upon it, and a cushion of 
feathers (de /a plume d’oreiller) shaken over it. He was afterwards to 
be put on shore at the first place the ship touched at ; though, after a 
baptism of boiling pitch, the poor wretch, I fancy, would have little life 
left in him. In modern times the practice has found favour with the 
populace as a means of readily executing justice on an offender 
whom the law, perhaps, shows no anxiety to reach. 

The custom of opening a vein and bleeding soldiers whom their 
superiors, says Aulus Gellius, wished to punish with infamy goes 
back to the most ancient times. “I have been unable,” he adds, 
“to discover the rationale of it in the ancient writings which have 
come in my way, but I think that at first it was less a punishment 
than a remedy employed in the case of soldiers troubled with tor- 
pidity. Afterwards it became a penalty, and we became accustomed 
to inflict it for various offences, undoubtedly in the idea that he 
who commits a crime is diseased.”” (See the Woctes Attica, 
lib. v., v. 8.) 

Du Cange describes a punishment known as the Hanniscara. 
Persons sentenced to it were compelled to parade before the public 
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with head, feet, and legs bare, and carrying a saddle or a dog on 
their shoulders. Of punishments which, like the Hanniscara, are 
based on the principle of humiliating and ridiculing the offender, 
numerous examples might be adduced. Such as “ riding the stang,” 
in which a man convicted of ill-treating his wife was seated on a 
*‘stang,” or pole, hoisted on willing shoulders, and carried in igno- 
minious procession through the streets, jeered at and hcoted by his 
neighbours. A henpecked culprit,! on the other hand, was placed 
on a horse behind his unruly wife, with his face to the horse’s tail, 
holding a distaff, while his wife beat him about the head with a 
“skimming” ladle. On passing a house where the grey mare was 
the better horse, both husband and wife gave the threshold a sweep. 
A graphic description of the procession is given in “ Hudibras ” 
(pt. ii., canto 2): 
The Amazon triumphant 

Bestrid her beast, and on the rump on’t ‘ 

Sat. ... 

The warrior whilom overcome, 

Armed with a spindle and a distaff, 

Which as he rode she made him twist off ; 

And when he loitered, o’er her shoulder 

Chastised the reformado soldier. 


The “stool of repentance” was also based on the idea of humi- 
liating the offender, who was seated on a low stool in front of the 
pulpit, exposed to the eyes of all the congregation, and when divine 
service was ended, stood upon the stool to receive a formal repri- 
mand. Robert Burns, as everybody knows, underwent this form of 
penance in 1784, at Mossgiel, and revenged himself on the minister 
of the parish in his “ Epistle to Rankine ” : 

I was suspected for the plot ; 
I scorned to lee ; 
So gat the whissle o’ my groat, 
An’ pay’t the fee. 
He did penance a second time a year or two later. 

There is an odd provision in the Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
namely, that any person concealing a malefactor in the imperial 
palace should be compelled to carry him on his shoulders to the 
public place, and there be bound with him to the same post. 

False witnesses were branded on the chest with two “ tongues ” 
of red cloth, about an inch and a half wide, and six inches long ; 


' In most European countries, a shrew or a scold was seated on an ass, with 
her face to its tail, which she was compelled to hold while being promenaded 
through town or village. 
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two others were fastened on their backs between the shoulders. This 
reminds one of the “Scarlet Letter,” by which in New England 
incontinent women were distinguished—a practice immortalised by 
Hawthorne in his beautiful romance. 

In 1595 the chief magistrate of Homburg decided that the woman 
who should have laid violent hands upon her husband should, 
according to ancient custom, be mounted on ass-back, her husband 
holding the bridle. The same penalty was frequently applied to the 
husband. In some localities, the nearest neighbour of the beaten 
husband acted as his substitute. Du Cange quotes an instance of 
this strange form of vicarious punishment as occurring in 1383: 
“The said Martin began to say that Joan, wife of William of the 
Garden, of the parish of St. Marie des Champs, near Vernon sur 
Sarnis, had beaten her said husband, and that it was agreed that 
Vincent, the nearest neighbour of the said beaten husband, should 
ride an ass through the town, doing penance in place of the said 
husband. And the said Vincent rode through the town, with his 
face turned to the tail of the said ass, crying with a loud voice, that 
he did this for the said husband whom his wife had beaten.” Little 
did William of the Garden think that his name would descend to 
posterity because he was thrashed by his wife ! 

In 1621, an aged Roman Catholic barrister named Floyd, who 
had spoken contemptuously of the Elector Palatine and his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughtez of James I., incurred the wrath of the House of 
Commons. Philips proposed that he should ride with his face to the 
horse’s tail from Westminster to the Tower, bearing on his hat a 
paper with the inscription, “A Popish wretch, that had maliciously 
scandalised his Majesty’s children,” and afterwards be consigned to 
the horrible dungeon known as Little Ease, “ with as much pain as 
he shall be able to endure without loss or danger of his life.” Sir 
George More would have had him whipped to the place from whence 
he came. Sir Francis Seymour: “Let his beads be hung about his 
neck, and let him have as many lashes as he has beads.” Sir 
Edward Idis hoped he might be pilloried and whipped. Sir Francis 
Darcy, twice pilloried and twice whipped. Others suggested that a 
hole should be burnt in his tongue ; that his tongue should be cut 
out ; that he should be branded on the forehead ; that his nose and 
ears should be lopped off ; that he should be compelled to swallow 
his beads. Ultimately, the House sentenced the poor old man to 
be pilloried three times ; to ride from station to station on a bare- 
backed horse, with his face to the tail, and a paper on his hat ex- 
plaining the nature of his offence. But the King interfered, on the 
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ground that the House had no jurisdiction, which the other House 
proceeded to claim ; and in its turn sentenced the culprit to be 
fined £5,000, to be imprisoned for life, and to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail from London Bridge to Westminster Hall. The whip- 
ping was remitted by the King at the instance of Prince Charles. 

Let me find room for some of the usages of Chivalry. That a 
recreant knight had his spurs hacked off, and was stripped of his 
arms and insignia, is weli known ; but with the practices described 
in the following anecdotes the reader, perhaps, will be less familiar. 

Hermanfried, who shared the kingdom of Thuringia with his 
brother Baderic, had for his wife a woman of the temper of 
Shakespeare’s (not Miss Terry’s) Lady Macbeth. One day, when 
Hermanfried betook himself to dinner he found only half the table 
covered. ‘“ Why is this?” he demanded of his wife, who coldly re- 
plied : “It is fitting that he who is content with half a kingdom 
should have half his table empty.” The insult roused Hermanfried 
to engage in a fratricidal struggle. 

In 1395, on the Feast of the Epiphany, as the illustrious Prince 
William, Count of Ostervant, was seated with several other princes 
at the table of the King of France, came a herald, who began to cut 
and divide the table-cloth before the said Count, saying “that no 
prince, who was without arms and shield, ought to sit at the royal 
table.” And when William indignantly replied that he had both 
arms and shield, /e doyen des hérauts replied : ** Not so, my lord, for 
William, Count of Holland, your grand-uncle, was formerly con- 
quered by the Frisians, and to this day lies unavenged on the hostile 
soil.” From that moment Count William began to consider how he 
should free himself from this reproach. 

The pains and penalties inflicted by the laws and customs of 
Feudalism would be an interesting branch of my subject to follow 
up ; but I am nearing the end of my tether. A note or two in a 
different direction may be permitted. Bankrupts at Rome were 
compelled to wear a black cap of pyramidal form, the Jerrettino. 
At Lucca, they wore an orange-coloured bonnet ; in Spain, an iron 
collar. At Padua, and in several other towns, was erected in the 
public place a “ Stone of Shame,” on which the unhappy insolvent 
was compelled to seat himself entirely naked, crying, “I surrender 
all my goods.” Much harsher penalties were frequently exacted ; 
and Shylock’s forfeit of “the pound of flesh” was scarcely an 
exaggeration. Shylock reminds me of the terrible treatment to which 
the Jews were exposed in medizval times, almost every conceivable 
barbarity being practised upon them. King John won quite a 
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reputation in this line, drawing their teeth and plucking out their 
eyes with edifying inhumanity. That they should be hanged and 
quartered was almost a daily occurrence. In the thirteenth century 
it was enacted that any Jew lending money on interest should wear a 
plate on his breast, proclaiming that he was a usurer, or be banished 
the realm—but this was a mild provision. Nor could any right- 
minded Jew object to such lenient penalties as having his eyebrows 
shaved, his nose tweaked, his beard cut off, and his back flagellated. 
They taught him humility, says Barabas, in Marlow’s /Jew of 
Malta : Yet are our looks 

As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. 

I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar. 


But when he was roasted before a slow fire, or when red-hot irons 
were applied to his feet, or his nails were plucked from his fingers 
and toes, probably he formed an indifferent opinion of Christian 
mercy. 

I have written thus far, and yet have touched only the fringe of 
my subject. Chinese punishments ; those in vogue in Turkey, as, 
for instance, the bowstring and the bastinado and the sack ; in Russia, 
as, for instance, the knout; in Spain, as the garrofe; among the 
Polynesians, the Dyaks, the Tartars, the Malays, the races of Africa— 
what an immense field lies open to the inquirer. Banishment and 
transportation (which was first legalised in England in 1666) are 
subjects on which much that is interesting might easily be said. 
Then there is oakum-picking and the treadmill—the latter an in- 
vention, I believe, of Sir William Cubitt, of Ipswich, and _ first 
introduced at Brixton gaol in 1827. Branding as a punishment, and 
death by starvation—which Dante has invested with poetic interest 
by his episode of Ugolino—would lead us into prolonged inquiry. 

That the engineer is often hoist by his own petard History fails 
not to record. According to the old story, Perillos made for 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, a brazen bull, in the interior of which 
it was designed that the victim should be shut up and roasted to 
death ; and it is said that Perillos was the first to suffer by his own 
invention. And we read that in the ninth century, Motawakkel- 
Billah, tenth khalif of Bagdad, of the line of the Abassides, punished 
his vizier who had been guilty of treason, first, by preventing him 
from sleeping for many days, and finally by imprisoning him in an 
iron furnace bristling with sharp, red-hot spikes—an engine invented 
by the vizier himself. 
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In 1691 the grand vizier Ali Pasha introduced the custom of 
causing the functionaries who incurred his displeasure to be paraded 
ignominiously through the public places in an avada, or cart without 
springs, drawn by oxen. The innovation brought about his ruin: for 
the Kyzlar-agaci Ismail having been disgraced by the grand vizier, 
was on the point of entering the cart, when his successor, Vizir Aga, 
laid a complaint before the Sultan against the perpetration of such an 
outrage on so high an official. Indignant at the breach of etiquette, 
the Sultan dismissed the grand vizier, and sent him into exile ; the ex- 
minister leaving the palace on the very araba which he had ordered 
fur his enemy. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


























NIGHT-BIRDS. 


ROM time immemorial “the night-bird’s wail” has struck 

terror into the hearts not only of “ foot-pads” but of humanity 

in general, which has therefore been only too ready to connect it 

with everything that is eerie and evil. Poetry, classical and modern, 

teems with allusions, mostly uncomplimentary, to the nocturnal dis- 

turbers of mankind’s repose ; and in the folk-lore of almost all races 
they bear a bad reputation. 

The night-birds par excellence are, of course, the owl tribe, a 
large and cosmopolitan group, whose members vary in size from 
the great eagle owl, which equals in apparent if not in actual 
bulk the king of birds himself, to the tiny sparrow owl, which 
scarcely exceeds in size the familiar bird from which it takes its 
name. Still, they bear a strong family resemblance to each other, 
all possessing loose downy plumage, which renders their flight 
perfectly noiseless, and the great head, with large eyes set in disks 
of radiating feathers, which gives them such a strange, half-human 
appearance—no doubt the cause of their reputation for wisdom. 
Like the hawks, they are armed with strong hooked bills and talons, 
and feed upon living animals ; but the resemblance is only one of 
analogy, and naturalists are now inclined to think that they should form 
an order by themselves, and not, as was formerly the case, be grouped 
with the diurnal birds of prey, from which they are separated by 
several well-marked structural differences. Of these the most con- 
stantly obvious externally is the power the owls possess of turning 
the outer toe backwards when perching, so that they sit with the 
toes in pairs, like parrots. Although the light of day is too dazzling 
for most owls, they are keen sighted enough at night ; and 
their hearing is likewise good, as testified by their large and well 
developed ears. The feathery tufts which many of the species 
bear, and which are called “ears” or “horns,” have nothing to do 
with the organs of hearing, being merely erectile crests of feathers. 
The sense of the owls had need be acute, since their chief prey 
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is small rodents, though they also feed on insects, and the large 
species, such as the snowy owl and eagle owls, will attack such large 
animals as hares, young fawns, and even, it is said, foxes. 

Most owls will also prey upon birds, but these, of course, 
they cannot obtain so readily, since the diurnal birds are roosting 
and quiescent at the time of the owls’ activity. But the fact that 
the owls are persecuted with great fury by other birds, if they are so 
unfortunate as to be discovered in the day time, shows that they are 
regarded as enemies. No doubt, however, their odd appearance has 
something to do with this unpopularity, as they are also attacked by 
the other birds of prey, which one would think hardly likely to suffer 
from their nocturnal assaults. The owl, on these occasions, shows him- 
self no coward ; and, when very hard pressed, throws himself on his 
back, and uses beak and talons with such energy that he is not unfre- 
quently victorious over his enemies. The great eagle owl, in fact, is 
said to sometimes vanquish the eagle himself; and Aristotle notices 
that the two birds have sometimes been captured, engaged in a 
desperate conflict. 

Asa rule, the owls choose holes, whether in trees, rocks, or build- 
ings, for the purpose of nesting, laying their white eggs on the merest 
apology for a nest. Some kinds, however, like the short-eared owl, 
one of our British species, nest on the ground, while the little American 
prairie owl nests in burrows, either dug by itself, or the abandoned 
ones of the prairie-dog or the vizcacha, with both of which rodents 
it appears to live in peace and friendship. This bird is diurnal in 
its habits, as also are the hawk owl (so called from its resemblance 
to a hawk), and the snowy owl, the most northerly ranging member 
of the group, and not the least beautiful, with its magnificent 
yellow eyes set off by its thick plumage, white as the snows among 
which the bird resides. Most owls, however, except the barn owl, 
whose plumage is white and buff, are soberly clothed in brown and 
grey tints, which harmonise admirably with their environment ; and 
the snowy owl does not attain perfect whiteness till old age, being 
marked with dusky bars in its youth. The plumage in almost all 
owls is remarkable for the delicacy of its markings and shading, 
and there is very little difference between the male and female ; the 
latter, however, as in the diurnal birds of prey, is the larger bird. 
The young birds are clothed with a beautiful down; and are hatched 
at different times, the parent beginning to incubate as soon as the 
first egg is laid. 

The cries which have caused the family to be stigmatised as 
odious, ill-boding birds are no doubt often the melodies by which— 
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The bird of night, 
Smit with her dusky wings and greenish eyes, 
Woos his dun paramour. 


But they are certainly in many cases weird and hideous enough 
to justify popular opinion. The sudden harsh screech of the barn 
owl (which is probably the death-foretelling screech owl of popular 
tradition) is startling enough ; but it is far surpassed by the per- 
formances of the Virginian eagle owl, whose voice sometimes 
resembles “the half-suppressed screams of a_ person being 
throttled,” and the outcries of this bird’s European congener, the 
common eagle owl, are at times no less uncanny. Similar, too, 
is the nocturnal melody of the Ceylonese devil bird, which, 
curiously enough, is a near ally of our own tawny owl, whose soft 
hooting is one of the pleasantest sounds emitted by this usually un- 
melodious tribe. But there are others in whose notes there is nought 
appalling—Shelley’s ‘‘sad Aziola,” for instance, and the small South 
American owl, which is said to take its stand on a bush in broad 
daylight, and utter a cry so alluring that small birds approach 
to listen, and become the prey of their charmer—a story which 
certainly needs confirmation. An Australian owl, too, has a cry so 
like that of our cuckoo as to have given rise to a popular saying 
that in that land of contraries the cuckoo sings by night. 

A scarcely more tuneful family is that of the other great group of 
nocturnal birds, the night-jars, and one of no better repute, as witness 
their common name of “ goatsuckers,” derived from an absurd idea, 
as old as the days of Aristotle, that they sucked the milk of goats, 
As a matter of fact, they are, like the owls, most useful birds, feeding 
entirely on insects, and those often of injurious kinds, such as cock- 
chafers and moths. For the capture of these, their whole structure 
is beautifully adapted, the mouth being extremely wide, and the wings 
long and powerful ; in fact, they resemble gigantic swallows, except 
that the tail is not usually forked. ‘The bill and feet are small and 
feeble ; the former being usually plentifully beset with bristles at the 
base, and the middle toe of the latter armed with a serrated claw. 

The eyes, like those of the owls, are large, and the plumage is 
also similar in its softness and sombre colouring, though the markings 
are even more delicate and beautiful. It sometimes assumes very 
strange forms : the lyre-tailed night-jar possessing a lyre-shaped forked 
tail much longer than its body, and a still more remarkable species, 
the Leona night-jar, having in each wing a long feather-shaft, more 
than twice the length of the bird itself, and webbed only for a fe , 
inches at the tip. This ornament, perhaps the most peculig 
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possessed by any bird, is confined to the male ; but, as a rule, the 
sexes in goatsuckers differ very little. Many species possess “ears ” 
similar to those of the owls ; as in those birds, too, some kinds have 
dark and others yellow eyes. In fact, the goatsuckers are more 
nearly allied to the owls than are any other birds, the links between 
them being found in the Podargus group of night-jars, and in the 
guacharo bird (Steatornis caripensis). 

The /vdargi differ from the other night-jars in several particulars : 
they have a strong hooked bill, and much shorter wings, indicative of 
less aerial habits ; they also perch on trees in the usual manner, and 
Jay white eggs, in an open nest of twigs on the branches ; or, in the 
case of the owlet night-jars, which resemble them except in having 
the usual weak bill of the group, in the hollow boughs of trees. As 
a rule, night-jars lay their eggs, beautifully mottled with greys and 
browns so as to imitate pebbles, on the bare ground, on which also 
they usually rest ; if they happen to perch on a tree, sitting along the 
branch instead of across it. 

The guacharo is a bird of so peculiar a type that it can be in- 
cluded neither among owls nor goatsuckers, and has habits of the 
most melodramatic character. In form it is like a large night-jar, but 
has the toothed bill of a falcon, and several anatomical peculiarities ; 
it also feeds, at any rate partly, on fruits, a habit shared by no other 
night-bird. It lays its one egg, white with bloody stains, in a rude 
nest in the sides of certain mysterious caverns (the best known 
breeding-place being in Trinidad), which the Indians—though they 
enter them yearly to obtain the young birds, which are very fat and 
yield a valuable oil—are afraid to penetrate to any distance ; for they 
are said to be haunted by the spirits of the dead, a belief which is 
easily accounted for when the weird effect produced by the harsh 
cries of the birds, re-echoed from the roof and walls of the cavern, is 
taken into account. 

Many of the true goatsuckers have notes of the most remarkable 
character, as, for instance, the “ whip-poor-will,” and “ chuck-will’s- 
widow,” both American species; and an Australian Podargus de- 
mands “ more pork” in such a monotonous and sepulchral tone, 
that it is most depressing to listen to. The only night-jar common in 
England has, as is well known, a curious purring note, which seems 

o be of a ventriloquial character. It can also produce a cracking 
ound by striking its wings together during flight, like the pigeon. 
‘ur bird is about the size of a turtle-dove, the average dimensions of 
2 tamily, though the Podarg? are larger. It is migratory, leaving 
tor Africa in the autumn, and returning again in the spring—a 
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habit shared by other species, such as the American night hawk, 
which ranges in the summer as far north as the Arctic regions. But, 
on the whole, this family is less widely distributed, and less important 
than their rivals in nocturnal cacophony, the owls. 

However, by no means all the birds that “ flit through the night 
to frighten it” are owls or night-jars ; many other species are most 
active and noisy during the hours of darkness. The bittern is a bird 
of night, and so are those strange New Zealand birds, the apteryx 
and the wekas, or flightless rails ; and most of the duck tribe take 
flight for their feeding-grounds only as evening draws on. Then, too, 
migratory birds, from the chiff-chaff to the wild goose, usually pursue 
their long and dangerous journey by night ; and no doubt their 
strange and varied calls, heard suddenly amid the darkness, have 
done as much as the notes of the true birds of night to encourage the 
growth of superstitions, to which savage and civilised men alike have 
been, and yet are, a prey, whether the unseen terror at which they 
tremble be hell-hound or banshee, wraith or wildjager. 


F, FINN, 
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LIVING TO EAT AND EATING 
TO LIVE. 


REAT men are always credited with being abstemious in their 
eating and drinking, and the first Napoleon was no exception 
to the rule. 

Describing the food which was placed on his table to his phy- 
sician, Dr. Antommarchi, he said: “ Physicians have the right of 
regulating the table ; it is fit I should give you an account of mine. 
Behold what it consists of : a basin of soup, two plates of meat, one 
of vegetables, a salad when I can take it, compose the whole service ; 
half a bottle of claret, which I dilute with a good deal of water, serves 
me for drink; I drink a little of it pure towards the end of the 
repast. Sometimes, when I feel fatigued, I substitute champagne 
for claret : it is a sure means of giving a fillip to the stomach.” The 
doctor having expressed his surprise at this temperate mode of living, 
he replied: “In my marches with the army of Italy, I never failed 
to put in the bow of my saddle a bottle of wine, some bread, and a 
cold fowl. This provision sufficed for the wants of the day ; I may 
even say I often shared it with others. I thus gained time ; the 
economy of my table turned to account on the field of battle. For 
the rest, I eat fast, masticate little ; my meals do not consume my 
hours. This is not what you will approve the most; but in my 
present situation what signifies it?” He was referring here to his 
captivity at St. Helena. 

The daily habits of the poet Southey, a man who made literature 
a successful and healthy profession, are thus described by his son in 
his life of his father: “‘ Breakfast was at nine, after a little reading, 
dinner at four, tea at six, supper at half-past nine, and the intervals 
filled up with reading or writing, except that he regularly walked 
between two and four, and took a short sleep before tea, the outline 
of his day when he was in fullwork will have been given. After supper, 
when the business of the day seemed to be over, though he generally 
took a book, he remained with his family, and was open to enter 
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into conversation, to amuse’ and be amused.” This rational mode 
of living deserved its reward : temperance, soberness and chastity 
preserved his mental powers vigorous to old age, and he has left to 
future generations work that will keep his memory green. 

Shelley was a vegetarian, and an idealist. Perhaps, if he had been 
a meat eater, his verses would have displayed more passion and fire, 
for the contrast between his poetry and Byron’s is striking, though 
Byron himself attributes his best work to the inspiration of gin-and- 
water. Byron’s life is a melancholy example of how soon the candle 
that is lit at both ends burns out. Byron’s horror of corpulence 
drove him to dietetic expedients to avoid it that certainly tended to 
shorten his life, such as chewing tobacco to stave off hunger and the 
desire for food, taking inordinate quantities of vinegar, and other 
questionable methods. Had he lived in these days he could have 
been told how to keep down fat and still live well, and enjoy most 
of the luxuries of life. Walter Scott passed a genial social existence, 
took plenty of exercise, lived temperately, and insisted on having 
seven or eight hours of sleep out of the twenty-four ; hence he lived 
to a good age, and did more work—that bears in every page of it the 
impress of genius—than any man of his day. Burns, his equally 
gifted countryman, Jived to eat and drink, and hence the result. It is 
true he left poetry behind him that the world will not willingly let 
die ; but what might he not havedone? ‘The high, strong, nervous 
system of the poet and literary man bears excess badly, and Swift 
seemed to know this, for in a letter to Pope he says : “ The least 
transgression of yours, if it be only two bits and a sup more than 
your stint, is a great debauch, for which you will certainly pay more 
than those sots who are carried dead drunk to bed.” The machinery 
of sensitive souls is as delicate as it is valuable, and cannot bear the 
rough usage that coarse customs inflict upon it. It is broken to 
pieces by blows which common natures laugh at. Equally, when we 
descend into the lower regions of Parnassus, the abode of talent and 
cleverness, the care of the body is absolutely essential to long life and 
continued usefulness. He who lives by his intellect must take care 
of his stomach, for, after all, “ mind is matter and soul is porridge.” 

But a nation is not made up exclusively of Napoleons and great 
men, any more than of anchorites and sybarites, and as the charac- 
teristics of a nation in a great measure depend upon its diet, it is not 
too much to say that the energy, pluck, and determination of the 
English race is due to the greater variety and larger consumption of 
food, more especially of animal food—flesh—indulged in by them, 
than to any attributes of blood or climate ; in fact, I believe that if the 
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English soldier had half a pound more meat a day—he has too 
little now—he would be twice as formidable on the field of battle. 
I am well aware that this is awkward reading for vegetarians ; but 
vegetarians are, as a rule, not noted for their ferocity, nor does their 
appearance indicate that a vegetable diet is the most suitable for the 
English climate and idiosyncrasies. It is now well known that the 
different varieties of food have their separate uses in the body, and, 
broadly speaking, one may say that flesh food furnishes muscle and 
energy ; vegetables, as containing starch and sugar, furnish fat ; fats 
themselves are consumed in the body, and by their consumption, 
supply it with warmth. To show that this latter is the case, we may 
instance the Esquimaux and other denizens of cold climates, who live 
almost entirely on fat, and who consume about twelve pounds a day of 
this material. That flesh food produces muscle, activity, strength, and 
fierceness of disposition, may be seen in its effects upon those animals 
that live upon it, such as the lion, tiger, wolf, and other wild beasts, as 
compared with the sheep, horse, cow, and similar vegetable feeders, 
It is also a well-known fact that bears and other wild animals, when 
in captivity, if fed on vegetable food, become comparatively tame, 
whereas, if the food is changed for flesh, they soon lapse into habits 
of ferocity. ‘Those races that live entirely on vegetables are noted 
for their mildness of manner—as, for instance, the Hindoo and 
Chinese. 

But, if ancient history is to be believed, there is little doubt that 
our ancestors were not always as fastidious as their descendants in 
their choice of meat, and were even given to eating human flesh. 
Those interesting savages that Stanley so graphically describes, and 
that poor Jameson seems to have interviewed to some purpose, had 
their counterpart in the Attacotti, a people of ancient Scotland, for 
St. Jerome specially charges them with preferring the shepherd to 
his flock. 

Indeed, there is no animal living that does not furnish food for 
one race or another, and hunger will cause the most refined and 
civilised to eat those animals the bare mention of which at other times 
as food, cause horror and disgust. One thousand two hundred dogs 
were eaten in Paris during the siege, and the flesh fetched from two 
to three francs per pound. According to Pliny, puppies were re- 
garded as great delicacies by the Roman gourmands. Cats are 
eaten by the Chinese, monkeys by the natives of Ceylon, the 
lion by the Africans. The bear supplies food to many nations of 
Europe, and its hams are considered excellent. Two bears were 
eaten in Paris during the siege, and the flesh was said to taste like 
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pork. The camel is eaten largely in Africa; one eaten in Paris 
during the siege is said to have tasted like veal. 

But to our subject. Eating too much is as conducive to shortening 
life as drinking too much, and our friends the teetotallers would 
do well to wage war against both in their well-meant crusade, for 
beyond a certain amount, to be mentioned presently, excess of food 
is a slow poison, and induces disease of the liver and kidneys as 
surely as excess of alcohol does. What it will do for the liver may 
be seen in the case of the Strasburg geese that furnish the gourmand 
with his pdaté de foie gras. In this case the poor goose is fixed in a 
box near the fire and crammed to repletion twice a day with Indian 
corn, previously soaked in water. In about a month the breathing 
becomes difficult, and the bird is killed 40 prevent its dying: the liver 
is now found to weigh ¢#wo pounds. This proves what gorging will 
do for the liver. 

In the human being excess of meat diet has to be eliminated by 
the kidneys, and hence it is well to drink large quantities of water to 
flush the system where large quantities of animal food form the 
basis of nourishment. It has long been a moot point as to whether 
human beings can exist on meat and water only. It is now admitted 
that they can, and, indeed, my own opinion is that, of the two, a man 
would live longer as a total meat eater than as a total vegetarian ; 
for if he lived on meat alone he would be wiry and active, whereas, 
in the case of those who live on vegetable diet, such as the 
Hindoos and others, the excessive corpulence induced would tend 
to shorten life. Dr. Good, a celebrated American physician, 
answering the question, “Can health and life be sustained indefi- 
nitely on a diet consisting of meat and water?” says, “ The reply 
must be in the affirmative.” Not only is this true of natives of cer- 
tain districts, whose progenitors lived on such a diet, and where no 
other was obtainable, but it is also true of Europeans who locate in 
such places. In the Athabasca district and in the Mackenzie River 
region of North America the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
habitually live, some of them on a diet of meat alone and some of 
them solely on fish, this depending on the natural food supply of the 
country in which they happen to be ‘stationed. They have lived 
in full possession of great bodily and mental vigour on such a diet 
for periods of twenty and thirty consecutive years. Those living on 
fish alone enjoyed, if anything, slightly better health than those whose 
diet was limited to meat. They were singularly free from constipa 
tion and all digestive troubles, as well as every other indisposition. 
No vegetables of any kind were used. They were allowed one 
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pound of flour in the year, which was always consumed in the form 
of a pudding on Christmas Day. They were also allowed tea, but 
in the Mackenzie River district the amount supplied to each man 
was only one pound in the whole year, so that this article may be 
fairly disregarded. The experience of diet thus gained throws much 
light on the etiology of scurvy, which is unknown where the diet is 
thus limited to fresh fish or meat, while it is quite prevalent at a post 
known as York Factory. It is accounted for by the following cir- 
cumstances. At this post the diet consists largely of geese which 
migrate there late in the spring, returning south in the early autumn. 
Hence the inhabitants kill and salt a sufficient supply to last until 
the supply of fresh geese again becomes accessible. Scurvy always 
makes its appearance in the winter, and especially in the spring, thus 
affording strong proof of the view popularly held, that scurvy is 
chiefly due to the use of salted meat, such as bacon, &c. The life 
led by these men is one of great activity in the winter and compara- 
tive inaction in the summer, while those stationed at the posts in the 
capacity of clerks and officers take little exercise at any time. These 
are facts which can be fully proven by the testimony of numerous 
gentlemen who live there, some of whom have had the experience of 
such a diet themselves. One of these is Mr. James Stewart, a 
druggist, who has lived on fish alone for four years ; and another, 
Mr. William Brass, of St. Andrew’s, Manitoba, who has lived 
similarly, and enjoyed unimpaired health for twenty consecutive 
years. They are both verging on seventy years, and are in the full 
enjoyment of a green old age. But meat, or fish, or flesh, or fowl, 
or the thousand and one vegetable luxuries, if taken beyond modera- 
tion, are injurious to health and to digestion, and lead to discomfort 
and disease, and the gourmand, as a rule, has a hard time of it 
when the day of reckoning comes. He is sowing the. wind to reap 
the storm, and he is sowing the seeds, the fruit of which will be 
disease, pain, and premature death. Amongst the earlier effects 
arising from excess in feeding in adult life may be mentioned an 
oppressed stomach, deranged digestion, palpitation of the heart, a 
loaded tongue, vitiated secretions, with disordered action of the 
bowels, a gorged liver, obesity, fulness of blood and its consequences, 
a sluggish brain and troubled sleep, gravel, perverted nutrition from 
the preternatural accumulation of the products ‘of waste in the 
system, developing gouty and rheumatic affections. Such, and 
others also, are the earlier ills arising from over-feeding. But no 
doubt the most troublesome of them all is the corpulency that is 
sure to come sooner or later in those who eat more than the system 
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requires for the operations of life, and though this may not destroy 
life directly, it does so indirectly by preventing proper exercise and 
by impeding the healthy action of those organs that eliminate waste. 
Where this is not eliminated obesity and gout are the most common 
forms of disease that follow years of over-gorging. 

Of these two evils of “living to eat,” I think gout is the lesser, 
at least in early life, for the victim has his periods of immunity 
from his enemy, and these are fairly distant at first ; but where good 
living causes obesity the burden is always there, though while youth 
and elasticity last the obese person gets on fairly well. The fat is a 
burden, it is true, but, with the exception of making the subject more 
prone to colds and to a deranged liver and stomach, it entails 
nothing worse. The victim can enjoy his gun, or his ride after the 
hounds, or his day on the moors or the stubbles. He may, at the 
close of it, be more fatigued than his thin friend, and may feel 
inclined to doze an hour or two longer next morning, and be a little 
stiff when he gets up; but youth and excitement soon tell—he 
returns again to his day’s enjoyment with gusto. 

If he is fond of society and dancing, here again, if he has eaten 
himself into an obese state, he is slightly handicapped. The elegant 
and graceful figure he leads through the mazy throng soon shows 
him his misfortune ; and, as he pants and puffs, makes some obser- 
vation that shows she knows his weakness and the nature of the 
enemy that is crippling his movements, and forcing beads of per- 
spiration down his fiushed face. 

If the victim is a female, the corpulency is a still more unfor- 
tunate disease. Up to a certain point, a nice plump figure is 
an advantage, for men do not admire a skinny beauty ; but alas! 
this point is soon passed, and the victim of obesity, to hide the 
deformity, laces tightly at the waist, and forces the excess of adipose 
tissue up, so as to make the bust a deformity-——or down, to give a still 
worse appearance to the figure. The fat is there, and it will not be 
forced out of sight. Each dress, as it is made, has to be increased 
in bulk, and the poor dressmaker is blamed for a bad fit that she 
does not deserve, and for a state of affairs that she deplores, but is 
afraid to mention, or to suggest a remedy for, even if she knew one. 

But, alas! youth does not last for ever, and with the approach of 
middle age a change comes over the scene—the enemy gathers 
strength as years creep on, and as the enemy gathers strength the 
victim loses it. He or she becomes too unwieldy to take exercise, or 
to do anything but sit or eat or sleep. So the muscles lose their elas- 
ticity, the heart gets flabby, there is breathlessness on exertion, colds 
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are frequent, and in the winter, as exercise cannot be taken, and 
the circulation gets languid, an attack of bronchitis comes to 
give warning that things are getting serious. As the internal organs 
get congested, the functions of the kidneys and liver are not per- 
formed properly—thus the victim of obesity is more subject to bile, 
headache, and kindred ailments. As he always carries the refuse 
about with him that should be eliminated from the system by the 
harmonious working of the organs that perform this office, his blood 
gets overcharged with uric, and other acids, that herald the advent of 
approaching gout, “the rust of aristocratic hinges.” This gives a 
finishing touch to his misery. 

By this time the victim begins to think it is time to see if some- 
thing cannot be done ; and now the quack comes in for his innings. 
Some friend recommends a medicine that will reduce fat, and the 
sufferer tries it; but, alas! as all medical men know, and quacks 
too (if they were not devoid of principle, and did not live by trading 
on the ignorance of others), there is xo medicine that will reduce fat. 
There are plenty of drugs that will purge, and destroy the coats of 
the stomach, or carry the food through the alimentary canal before 
it has time to nourish the system, but none that will reduce fat 
without doing irreparable harm. However, the quack produces 
plenty of lying testimonials, and the obese sufferer swallows the (to 
him) poison, until increasing weakness and a depleted pocket warn 
him it is time to stop. 

Still, there is a remedy for the victim of superabundance of fat, 
and a safe one, but it is dietetic. Food has been the source of his 
disease, and food can be made to cure it, and this, not on the 
Banting system of starvation, but on a full, sufficient, but scientifically 
arranged non-fat-forming dietary. His diet can be so adjusted that 
he may gain strength and lose fat, and lose it rapidly-too—lose it so 
fast that if he did not get stronger during the process he would be 
frightened at his melting away. 

Large experience in treating corpulency has proved to me that 
we in England eat too much sugar and farinaceous food for our 
climate and habits ; indeed, we eat too much altogether, and it is 
simply astonishing to see how soon an obese individual, who puffs 
and blows on the least exertion, if put for a time on an excess of 
nitrogenous food—-z.e. meat—and restricted in other respects, can be 
made to part with fat, and gain health, strength, and activity in the 
process. Such people, when their diet is properly adjusted and 
scientifically arranged, will lose ten to fifteen pounds of a useless 
encumbrance ina month. Indeed, I saw in the February number 
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of the Gentleman’s Magazine that Dr. Crespi, in an article called 
“Some more Curiosities of Eating and Drinking ”—by the way, a 
very interesting article indeed, as most are that deal with the subject 
of regimen—mentions a little work' written by me as a guide for 
those who, living not wisely but too well, are unfortunate enough to 
be overweighted with adipose tissue, or, in plain words, too fat. 

Having to do professionally with none but the victims of cor- 
pulency, I am astonished at the ignorance of even clever people, as 
to the use of certain foods in the system. They will bear any 
amount of discomfort, and absolute ill-health, sooner than study 
whether certain articles of diet are or are not suitable in their case. 
If such people possess a horse that does not seem to do his work 
properly, that puffs uphill, perspires too profusely, or goes lazy, the 
groom is soon called to task, the animal is properly fed and groomed, 
and the result is quickly palpable in improved condition and muscle. 
But the human animal goes on eating food which is slow poison to him, 
getting fatter and fatter, until he often becomes almost too unwieldy 
to walk at all, and the last thing he thinks of is, to ask a professional 
dietician whether he is doing right or not. In treating as I do great 
numbers of such people by correspondence, in all ranks of life, I 
get them to fill up a form, embodying their present diet and mode of 
life, and it amuses me to see that the Englishman’s, or woman’s, break- 
fast is almost invariably buttered toast, ham and eggs, or meat, and 
fish. The more varied cookery comes later in the day. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this monotony, but they are rare. Under 
ordinary conditions, this diet may be very suitable, but under other 
conditions it is anything but so, and many a man would live twenty 
years longer if he began the day with dry toast and a plain grill. 
Few people do with less than four meals a day ; some go in for five, 
and seem to think that the more they eat the healthier they will be. 
As by the laws of the conservation of energy nothing is lost, and as 
food in the animal economy is converted into power, what a waste of 
power there is in some individuals! oft a misfortune perhaps in 
Some Cases. 

Sir Henry Thompson, a great authority on dietetics and the art 
of feeding—though I differ from him in many opinions he enunciates 
in his work “ Food and Feeding ”—for instance, where he says the 
stomach conforms slowly to radical changes in diet—considers that 
coarse food, when taken to excess, is more injurious than a refined 
dietary, and that a man who does intellectual work should have a 
more mixed alimentation than the man who does manual labour. 
' Foods for the Fat: the Scientific Cure of Corpulency. London : Chatto & Windus. 
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The intellectual man, whose nervous system is often exhausted when 
his meal is put before him, cannot digest a heavy dinner of roast 
beef or other meat and vegetables. Such should commence with a 
little soup, which, being quickly absorbed into the system, gives the 
stomach strength to digest the after, more solid, substances of the meal. 
With regard to the quantity of food that should be taken by a 
person doing ordinary work, supposing this to consist of bread and 
meat only—and these two contain every element necessary to proper 
nutrition—it would be represented in a person of average size doing 
ordinary work by two pounds of bread and three-quarters of a pound 
of meat ; in this there would be no waste. Singly it would be 
necessary to eat six pounds of meat, or four pounds of whole-meal 
bread ; in each of these cases there would be a large quantity more 
of certain constituents of the food than the system would demand, 
and these, not being required, would be useless, in fact injurious, as 
they would clog the system as waste, in the form of fat or gout 
poison. Prison dietaries are so arranged that there shall be no waste 
of material, and as, of course under ordinary circumstances, a mixed 
diet is most conducive to health, this would represent a model diet 
for an ordinary-sized man. Thisconsists of Jer week in the prepared 
food : cocoa, 3} 0z.; oatmeal, 14 oz.; milk, 14 0z.; treacle, 7 0z.; 
salt, 34 0z.; barley, 2 oz.; bread, 145 0z.; cheese, 4 0z.; flour, 44 0z.; 
meat (cooked without bone or gravy), 12 oz. ; shins (made into soup), 
12 0z.; suet, } oz. ; carrots, 2.0z.; onions, 340z.; turnips, 2 oz. ; 
potatoes, 96.0z. It must not be supposed that this diet is correct in 
all cases ; the amount of food required depends on existing circum- 
stances. Dr. Pavy says: “ No fixed quantity can be given as suited to 
all. Variations in external temperature, the amount of work per- 
formed, and individual peculiarities, occasion a variation in the 
amount of material consumed in the body; and in a properly 
arranged diet the food should be adjusted accordingly. For this 
adjustment Nature has provided by the instinct or sensation with 
which we are endowed. Appetite—or, in its more exalted character, 
hunger—apprises us that food is required, and produces an irresistible 
desire to seek and obtain its supply. By attending to its dictates a 
knowledge is also afforded of the proper amount to be consumed. 
We may ascertain by observation the precise amount by weight that 
is necessary to keep the body in a healthy condition, but Nature’s 
guide was in operation before scales and weights were invented.” 
Three meals a day should be the limit in all cases where a person 
desires to live long and enjoy good health. These taken at intervals 
of six hours would generally insure the individual who deserves them 
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a good appetite and a healthy digestion: but “in taking appetite 
as a guide in regulating the supply of food, it must not be con- 
founded with a desire to gratify the palate. When food is not eaten 
too quickly, and the diet is simple, a timely warning is afforded by 
the sense of satisfaction experienced as soon as enough has been 
taken; and not only does a disinclination arise, but the stomach 
even refuses to allow this point to be far exceeded. With a variety of 
food, however, and especially food of an agreeable character to the 
taste, the case is different. Satiated with one article, the stomach is 
ready for another, and thus, for the gratification of taste, and not for 
the appeasement of appetite, men are tempted to consume far more 
than is required, and also, it must be said, often far more than is 
advantageous to health. . . . Were it not,” says Dr. Pavy, “ for the 
temptation to exceed induced by the refinement of the culinary art, 
the physician’s aid would be much more rarely required.” 

He might add, that if people who eat more than is good for them 
were to eat less of what is not good for them, or were toconsulta dietician 
and have a proper system of diet laid down for a month or twoa year, 
it would be a great deal better for them, and would conduce more 
to comfort and long life than taking quack pills and purgatives, or 
going for a periodic flushing to the Spas abroad. Having said so 
much on the evils of excess of food, let us look at the other side of 
the picture and see what evils arise from eating too little, or from 
long continued deprivation of food. Of late we have seen some 
illustrations of how long life can go on without any food at all. The 
spectacle has not been a pleasant one to look at, and the pinched 
and haggard features of Succi after five-and-thirty days of fasting 
are not easily forgotten. Long continued want of food blunts the 
moral sensibilities of a people, and in years of famine the most awful 
crimes that history records have been committed. Josephus tells us 
that during the siege of Jerusalem, under Titus, mothers ate their 
own children: the pangs of hunger obliterate even the love of off- 
spring and the sacred dictates of humanity. In the wake of famine 
always follow plague and pestilence, to reap what the first has sown. 

The history of Ireland is remarkable for the illustration of how 
much mischief may be occasioned by a general deficiency of food. 
Always the home of fever, it even now and then becomes the very 
hot-bed of its propagation and development. The potato famine of 
1846 is but a too forcible illustration of this. It fostered epidemics, 
which had not been witnessed in this generation, and gave rise to 
scenes of misery and devastation that are not surpassed by the most 
appalling epidemics of the Middle Ages, / 
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So much for the effects of deficient food, and it may be taken for 
granted that, if discontent, misery, and disease are the handmaids of 
famine and starvation, content, long life, and absence of crime are 
the attributes of a well-fed people. “The laws of nature are such 
as to conduce to an adaptation of the supply of food to its demand. 
We are all conversant with the fact that exercise and exposure to 
cold—conditions which increase the demand for food—sharpen the 
appetite, and thus lead to a larger quantity of material being con- 
sumed ; whilst, on the other hand, a state of inactivity and a warm 
climate tell in an opposite manner, and reduce inclination for food. 
A badly-fed labourer is capable of performing but a poor day’s work, 
and a starving man falls an easy victim to the effects of exposure to 
cold.” In the case of navvies and other hard-working men the appe- 
tite is known by the employer to form a measure of capacity for 
work. A falling-off of the appetite means, that is to say, a diminished 
capacity for the performance of work. A farmer, where wages were 
good, when asked how it was that he paid his labourers so well, 
replied that he could not afford to pay them less, for he found that 
less wages produced less work. Indeed, one might just as reasonably 
expect that a fire would burn briskly with a scanty supply of fuel, or 
a steam-engine work with a deficient supply of coal, as that a man 
could labour upon a meagre diet. Men have also learnt, where 
arduous work has to be performed, and similarly in cold climates, 
where a large amount of heat has to be produced—for the demand 
is the same in the two cases—that the requirements of the system 
are best met by a liberal consumption of fatty matter, which is the 
most efficient kind of force-producing material, with the food. The 
fat bacon, relished and eaten with his bread by the hard-working 
labourer, yields at the smallest cost the force he forms the medium 
for producing.” 

It is found that hard work is best performed “under a liberal 
supply of flesh food : this does not conduce to obesity ; it nourishes 
the muscles and gives energy to the body. What meat is to man, 
corn isto the horse. ‘The Arab,” says Donders, “ never lets his 
horse eat grass and hay to satiety. Its chief food is barley, and in ; 
the wilderness it gets milk, and if great effort is required even camel’s 
flesh. The horses which in Sahara are used for hunting ostriches f 
are kept exclusively on camel’s milk and dried beans.” To sum up, 
science intimates that a liberal supply of meat and fat is necessary 
to maintain muscles in a good condition for work, and the result of 
experience is to confirm it. As far as muscular labour is concerned, b 
cost for cost, man can never compete in economy with steam, and 
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hence the worst use to make of a man is to employ him exclusively in 
mechanical work—a proposition which harmonises with the increased 
introduction of machinery in our advancing age of civilisation. To 
illustrate this, take a steam-engine of one-horse power (that is, a 
power of raising 33,000 Ibs. a foot high per minute) ; it will require 
two horses in reality to do the same work for ten hours a day, or 
twenty-four men, and the cost would be 1od@. for the steam-engine, 
8s. 4d. for the two horses, and just #2 sterling for the twenty-four 
men. 

As the system for its nourishment requires food to replace wear 
and tear, and also to keep up the warmth of the body, physiologists 
have named these respectively—nitrogenous, fats, carbo-hydrates and 
mineral matters. The first, which are meats, form muscle and give 
energy ; the second, fats and oils, supply, by their use in the system, 
warmth ; and the third—carbo-hydrates—such as bread, flour, 
potatoes, and all articles containing starch, make fat, and also to a 
small extent muscle and heat. Mineral matters, such as salt and 
lime, are also necessary to proper nutrition. On the proper dis- 
tribution of these three forms of food depends the harmonious 
working of the different organs of the body, and the repair of its 
wear and tear. 

Bread and cheese furnish all that is absolutely necessary to sustain 

life, at the cheapest rate, and the same amount of nourishment is 
contained in 3}¢. worth of oatmeal as is contained in 33d. worth of 
flour, 4#¢. worth of bread, 5}¢. worth of beef-fat, 35. 65d. worth of 
beef, 11}¢. worth of Cheshire cheese, 4s. 6¢. worth of lean ham, 
1s. 34d. worth of arrowroot, 1s. 3$¢. worth of milk, 15. 6¢. worth of 
hard-boiled eggs, 5s. 7}d. worth of Guinness’s stout, 75. 6d. worth of 
pale ale, and so on. It will thus be seen how, in eating to live, a man 
may do it on 24 lbs. of whole-meal bread, costing 43¢., or on 3} lbs. 
of lean beef costing 3s. 6¢., or, if he did it on the nourishment con- 
tained in pale ale, on nine bottles, at rod. a bottle, costing 7s. 6d. 
However, no one does this, and a combination of food may be had at 
prices varying according to income, which is better, for, as Scripture says, 
“man cannot live by bread alone.” Where a// food and liquid is 
withheld death takes place in about eight days, the symptoms being at 
first severe pain at the pit of the stomach ; this subsides in a day or 
two, but is succeeded by a feeling of weakness and sinking in the 
same part, and an insatiable thirst, which, if water be withheld, 
becomes the most distressing symptom. The countenance becomes 
pale and haggard, the eyes acquire a peculiarly wild and glistening 
stare, and rapid loss of flesh takes place ; the body exhales a peculiar 
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smell, and the skin becomes a dirty brown ; the bodily strength 
rapidly declines, the sufferer totters in walking, the voice becomes 
weak; the mental powers exhibit a similar prostration, which 
generally increases to imbecility, so that it is difficult to induce the 
sufferer to make any effort for his own benefit. Life terminates 
either calmly by increasing torpidity, or suddenly by convulsions. It 
is thus plain that eating too little may terminate life more rapidly 
than eating too much, and that, if we wish to live long and enjoy 
good health, we must avoid doing either. Abernethy used to say 
that no man could be induced to attend to his digestion till death 
stared him in the face. It is a melancholy thing that this should 
be so, but it is. In these days of epicurean cookery, the temptations 
to overload the stomach are very great, and though it is not necessary 
to go about like the Italian Cornaro with scales to weigh the daily 
food, it is necessary not to eat to repletion or at shorter intervals than 
every six hours. 

As before remarked, how much more healthy the wealthy epicure 
would be, and how many more years he would live, if he occasionally 
employed a dietician to draw out for a month or two once a year a 
scientifically arranged dietary, so that the accumulated waste in the 
system, in the form of gout and fat, should be burnt away, and all 
the complex organism of the body put in thorough working order ! 
All this could be done without going abroad. Many tell me that 
the enervating effects of a course of Carlsbad and other waters are 
so great that when they return to England they have to eat again to 
excess, to get up their strength, and as their knowledge of dietetics 
does not tell them the food they should eat for the purpose they 
naturally eat the most tempting ; hence they soon recharge the system 
with gout poison, or lay on fat instead of muscle. So the benefit 
gained by a trip abroad is thus transitory, whereas-by proper dietetic 
treatment the good result is more permanent, and is not weakening ; 
in fact, it induces increased energy and elasticity. 


N. E, YORKE-DAVIES. 
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HAT a month of revivals it has been! At almost every 
theatre of note revivalism is the order of the day. At 
Terry’s Theatre, “ The Rocket,” a revival. At the Criterion, “ The 
School for Scandal.” At the Vaudeville, “Money.” At the 
Lyceum, a whole series of revivals. At the Princess’s, “ Linda Grey,” 
a revival of a provincial experiment. At the Prince of Wales’s, 
“T’Enfant Prodigue,” an importation of a Parisian success. At 
Drury Lane, a revival of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” At the 
Globe, a revival of “‘The Bookmaker.” At the Strand, the revival 
of “Turned Up” still holds its ground. At the Avenue, “ The 
Henrietta,” an importation from America. What arecord! Nota 
new play. Is there no originality left, that we must see all these 
ghosts of former successes—or failures—stalking across the boards ? 
What is the matter with us? Is civilisation a failure, or is the 
Caucasian played out? Shall we have to turn for inspiration to the 
Turk, and derive new dramatic ideas from “The Two Serjeants” of 
Mehemet Hilmi, or the “ Pleaders of the Court” of Mirza Jafar 
Karajahdaghi ? 

Some of these revivals are very interesting, however, and very 
welcome. Specially delightful is ‘‘The Rocket,” written in the best 
days of Mr. Pinero’s farce, when the jets of his mad humour came hot 
and strong like an oil geyser at Baku, promising and fulfilling a 
fortune of mirth. It may be heresy—if it is, I care not—but I prefer 
the whimsical spirit which prompted ‘‘ The Rocket,” to the analytical 
spirit which prompted “ Lady Bountiful,” just as I prefer the humour 
of Labiche to the analysis of say M. Céard. And that is the vapour 
of it. “The Rocket” is really excellent fooling ; one can laugh trom 
start to finish, and what can one say more? Mr. Edward Terry’s 
Chevalier Walkinshaw is the drollest of rapscallions. He resembles 
one of Lever’s studies of Continental adventurers seen through 
distorted glasses. He is one of Mr. Terry’s triumphs. 

What is to be said of “ The School for Scandal” at the Criterion ? 
That Mr. Wyndham is brilliantly youthful as Charles, that the grouping 


of the gentlemen who drink and sing in the third act is more 
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eighteenth century than a picture by Orchardson, that there are some 
pretty scenes and pretty dresses and a stagey Pavane, that Mrs. 
Bernard Beere is an admirable Lady Teazle, if Lady Teazle could have 
become so Grande Dame in six months, that Mr. Arthur Bouchier 
has excellent ideas concerning Joseph Surface, but has not yet given 
them free play, that Mr. Cyril Maude is a Macaroni of Macaronis, 
and that in it all Sheridan somehow or other goes by the board. 
Personally, I think it is a mistake to revive Sheridan’s plays, unless 
we are prepared to play them as they would have been played in 
Sheridan’s time. Written for wholly different conditions of stage- 
craft, there is something ghastly about the effort to fit them to the 
elaborate mechanisms and rare scenic changes of our theatres. And 
yet, if they are played as they were written, why then undoubtedly 
they are, to put it mildly, a little long. Personally again, I think they 
are better to read than to see acted. 

Mr. Bronson Howard’s new comedy—new, that is, to London— 
may have many defects, but it has the one great, essential, most 
excellent merit of being exceedingly interesting. I have been told 
that there are errors in the piece, technical errors, errors of legal 
finance ; I do not know, and indeed I do not care. All plays are 
fairy tales, “the best of the kind are but shadows, and the worst are 
no worse if our imagination do but mend them ;” and all we have a 
right to ask of our fairy tale is that while it is being told to us it shall 
have the art of convincing us. And while it is on the stage, “The 
Henrietta” does convince. It is a study of that modern madness 
which Balzac was perhaps the first to appreciate fully. It seeks to 
resume, and in a measure it succeeds in resuming, all the character- 
istics of our age of million-worship, with its feverish pursuit of 
fortunes, compared to which the fabled wealth of Monte Cristo 
dwindles into insignificance. There is something really epical in the 
great battle scene in the broker’s office in Wall Street, in the third 
act, in which old Nicholas Vanalstyne makes his desperate stand 
against the conspiracy of “ Bears,” who are banded together to ruin 
him—that conspiracy, the secret chief of which is Vanalstyne’s own 
son, the son whose sole ambition, dearer than his father’s honour, 
dearer than his own life, is to make the biggest pile yet made 
and become the king of Wall Street. In this terrible conflict 
of forces, in which the fortune of the fight is recorded by the mono- 
tonous, merciless ticking of the tape-machine, there is something to 
the modern mind as thrilling, almost as exhilarating, as the fight of 
Grettir at Drangey, the fight of Alan Breck in the Round House. 
The whole play reeks of money, stinks of money. It depicts, with 
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an exaggeration which is not mere caricature, the kind of creatures 
that are engendered by the desperate struggle for money for money’s 
sake. Nicholas Vanalstyne, the sire, who juggles with millions, who, 
judged by the rule of any high code of honour, is a swindler and a 
cheat, who disinherits an idle son by cutting him off with a paltry 
half a million of dollars, who ruins a whole railwayin order to beggar 
the woman he is in love with, and so compel her to marry him, and 
who has yet a heart and bowels of compassion, and can feel pity and 
be generous ; he is possible, he is even probable ; he is not pleasant. 
Of such a sire Nicholas Vanalstyne the younger is the logical suc- 
cessor. He has all the base ambition, all the greed ; none of the 
good qualities. He has been taught that money, million piled upon 
million, is the only thing worth winning ; he has learned that scrupu- 
lousness is absurd in the effort to win money, and he has pushed the 
lesson home. He does not hesitate to plot in secret against his own 
father and business partner ; he compasses his father’s ruin and de- 
gradation that he may rise upon the old man’s fall. It is only natural 
that such a man should betray the woman who trusted him ; it is 
only natural that he should allow his innocent brother to take 
upon himself the guilt of that betrayal. It may be only stage justice, 
but it is very fine stage justice which strikes this wretch dead of 
heart disease at the very moment when his triumph is converted into 
unexpected defeat. There has been no finer curtain for many a day 
than the end of this third act, in which the baffled scoundrel falls 
dead in the deserted office, and lies upon the floor, while just above 
him the tape-machine ticks off with monotonous persistence its 
message of despair. Yes, on the whole, “ The Henrietta” isa good 
play, and, on the whole, it is well acted. Mr. W. H. Vernon and 
Mr. Lewis Waller as the Vanalstynes, father and son, were simply 
admirable. If every part in the play had been played as they played 
their parts, the success of “The Henrietta” would have been indeed 
secure. Mr. Henry Lee was very good in avery good character, 
that of Watson Flint, the broker, who acts with the impassiveness 
and impartiality of a machine for any employer and any side, and 
whose whole purpose in life is the realisation of a profit of one-eighth 
of one per cent. on every commission. Mr. Shine, as an impossible 
New York dude, recalled the amazing amusing masher in Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s “ Nancy.” Miss Fanny Brough was, of course, delightfully 
diverting as the fascinating widow Cornelia Opdyke. Miss Marion 
Lee spoiled what should have been the sympathetic part of Agnes 
Lockwood by needless mannerisms, and an exasperating affectation 
of girlish tricks, 
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“ Diamond Deane” at the Vaudeville was nota good play, but it 
had some good ideas in it, which seemed, however, to show that its 
American author, Mr. Dam, was better fitted for the sensational 
novel than for the drama. It did not live long, but it lived long 
enough to show the London public that in Miss Dorothy Dorr 
America had done as America has often done before, and sent us an 
actress who is well worth looking at, and well worth listening to. So 
when Mr. Thorne withdrew “ Diamond Deane,” and put up the late 
Lord Lytton’s ‘“ Money,” everyone who had attended “ Diamond 
Deane ” felt that they would see a good Clara Douglas, and everyone 
was right. Miss Dorr isa really admirable Clara Douglas. She has 
caught the full sentimental, slightly hysterical spirit of the part—the 
sentimentalism and the hysteria of half a century ago—and yet, at 
the same time, she succeeds by her skill in making the girl seem 
not only vital but even actual. Mr. Thomas Thorne was delightful 
as Graves. Had the part been written for him it could scarcely have 
better suited his peculiar humour, or afforded better opportunity to 
his comic sense. As to the play itself, it would have been better to 
do one of two things ; either to play it boldly as a costume piece, as 
Mr. Wyndham played “London Assurance,” or to bring it more 
thoroughly up to date. As it stands it is neither one thing nor the 
other. The actors wear the garments of to-day, but many of their 
actions and many of their allusions are only appropriate to the 
London of fifty years since. 

What is the matter with Mrs. Langtry? Has she lost all power 
of discriminating between a good play and a bad play? ‘“ Lady 
Barter” was a bad play enough, in all conscience, but it was a work 
of genius, a very masterpiece, when compared with “ Linda Grey.” 
It is a thousand pities to see Mrs. Langtry’s beauty and conscientious 
work wasted on so poor a piece of penny-dreadful melodrama. ‘The 
late Sir Charles Young wrote one very good play and a number of 
fairly good plays, but the production of “ Linda Grey” proves that 
he wrote one exceedingly bad play. The performance at the 
Princess’s had two points of special interest. It was pleasant to see 
Miss May Whitty in a part of a more serious kind than those merely 
farcical creations with which her name has hitherto been associated. 
The part of Lady Broughton was not one to afford her much oppor- 
tunity, but it afforded enough to justify my belief in her capacity for 
the serious drama, and for strong parts. In one very effective 
situation, almost the only really effective situation in the piece—a 
situation belonging more to a study by Dumas Fils than to a melo- 
drama—she was exceedingly successful. The other point was the 
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acting of Mr. Bernard Gould, whose dual career as draughtsman and 
as actor is an attractive one to follow. Whenever I see him act I 
think he ought to be only an actor, but when I see his pencil- 
work I think he should be faithful to that branch of art. Can he 
succeed for long in being really good in both? 

It is difficult to write about “L’Enfant Prodigue ”' without drifting 
into the dangerous vein of rhapsody. Not for long enough has a 
London audience been afforded the chance of seeing anything so 
exquisitely pretty, so tender, so delicately simple as this pantomime 
of poor Pierrot’s passion, and crime, and shame, and redemption. 
To a London audience, of course, the whole thing is absolutely novel. 
To Paris Pierrot is a familiar figure. That white face crowned with 
its close-fitting black skull-cap, that body clothed in the white 
garments of tradition, has aroused the laughter or entreated the tears 
of generation after generation of Parisians. From whatever stock 
that Pierrot is descended, from whatever succession of the fantastic 
figures of the Italian Comedy of Masks his gradual evolution may be 
traced, Pierrot as Paris now knows him is a nationalised French sub- 
ject ; the freedom of the city of Paris is his; he is more Parisian 
than the Parisians themselves. But since his stay in France Pierrot 
has undergone further transformations. The Pierrot of to-day is not 
the Pierrot of yesterday, or of the day before yesterday. A whole 
chain of metamorphoses lies between the Pierrot of Debureau, the idol 
of the old Funambules, and the Pierrot of Mademoiselle Jane May. 
In the fragile, delicate, fanciful creature she plays so exquisitely, a 
creature whose very crimes seem but the whimsies of some spoilt, 
enchanting child, there is little of the old broadly comic, audacious, 
grotesque Pierrot of the Funambules. 

Over in America the unconquerable energy of Mr. Augustin Daly 
has put “ L’Enfant Prodigue” upon the New York stage with Miss 
Ada Rehan in the part of Pierrot. It is to be hoped that when Mr. 
Daly comes to London this year he will give us the opportunity of 
seeing this great actress in a part so new to her genius. It will be 
difficult to see Miss Rehan in pantomime without feeling regret for 
the enforced silence of that enchanting voice, the sound of which 
always recalls those lovely lines of Beaumont and Fletcher— 

I did hear you speak 
Far above singing. 
But it hasalways been my belief that there is no triumph in the field 
of dramatic art which Miss Rehan may not hope to attain ; and I 
have no doubt that her Pierrot will be as marvellous in its way as her 


' See also ** Table Talk,” p. 540. 
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Catherine and her Rosalind. Did not Garrick play Harlequin, and 
play it well? Mr. Augustin Daly has sent me a copy of the beautiful 
record of Miss Rehan’s dramatic career which he has had privately 
printed—a fascinating volume—guorum pars minima sum—crowded 
with illustrations of the great American—I beg pardon, I really 
should say the great Irish—actress in all her most famous creations. 
But the volume does not come down to the days of “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” and we are for the present left to conjecture for ourselves 
how Miss Ada Rehan looks in the chalked face, the black skull-cap, 
and the snowy garb of the latest descendant of the Comedy of 
Masks. Delightful, of course: “ I’ll take my oath of that,” as the man 
says in “ The School for Scandal.” 

No wonder that Madame Marie Laurent, in her admirable ad- 
dresses on the actor’s art to the Théatre d’Application, declared that 
she had been no less than five times to the “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” and 
alluded to another eminent dramatic artist who had been still oftener. 
The charm it exercised over Paris it will certainly exercise over 
London. Those who go once will want to go again and again. 
Certain of the critics have treated it chiefly as a musical piece ; that 
I cannot do. The music is ingenious, excellently woven, dexterously 
applicable, delightful, what you will, but it is the acting which is the 
point, the Pantomime’s the thing. ‘“L’Enfant Prodigue” is, of 
course, drama reduced to its crudest form ; the story is simplicity 
itself, and under the conditions it has to be developed, not merely 
by acting with the words left out, but by the aid of a number of 
gestures as conventional, as artificial, and as arbitrary as the famous 
Sign Language of the American Red Indian. That does not matter ; 
the symbolism is intelligible to anyone ; a child could follow it. Not 
that ‘“*L’Enfant Prodigue” is at all a play for children. Parents 
must not be seduced by the familiar term Pantomime into imagining 
that it is a story for small people. It is far too fiz de sitcle for the 
nursery. Pierrot is as much a mad, sad, glad, bad brother as Francois 
Villon, and his thefts and passions are not for little eyes. You might 
as well take children to see “ Ghosts.” 

Certainly no children were present at Mr. Grein’s production of 
“Ghosts” at the Royalty Theatre, converted for the nonce into the 
habitation of the Independent Theatre. But there were a great 
number of men and of women present holding opinions upon Ibsen 
wide as the poles asunder, and the result of Mr. Grein’s venture has 
been a revival of the Ibsen war, fiercer, hotter, more acrimonious than 
ever. Mr. William Archer has made an amusing collection of the 
angry epithets, the offensive adjectives, the condemnatory phrases 
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hurled at Ibsen in consequence of the “ Ghosts ” representation. On 
the other hand, certain champions of the Norwegian dramatist have 
run fair and square a-tilt at the hostile critics, and have shown them- 
selves to be in no sense behindhand in their use of the vocabulary 
of attack. For my own part, I am somewhat amazed and somewhat 
amused at all this heat, this passion, this sound and fury. Cannot 
a man admire Ibsen and find “Ghosts” interesting without being 
set down as unclean? Cannot a man dislike Ibsen and find “ Ghosts” 
repellent without being denounced as a nincompoop? I think 
“ Ghosts” a very powerful play ; I was very glad indeed to see it 
acted—once ; but I can understand perfectly well that others may 
not think as Ido. What I cannot understand, is the way in which 
some writers rave against Ibsen as if he had committed some grave 
sin against the State ; writers who in the same breath declare him to 
be utterly worthless, unimportant, and obscure, and yet at the same 
time a menace to morality, and a disgrace to art. Why should 
Ibsen be discussed in this vaporous, rumbustious fashion, unworthy 
of articulate men? Where we differ let us differ decently, like 
courtly swordsmen. Men can write temperately against Ibsen, for 
Mr. Andrew Lang has done so ; men can write temperately in favour 
of Ibsen—at least, I trust so. Mr. Lang called nobody any names. 
He does not like Ibsen, and he said so in a very entertaining letter 
to the ew York Sun, if I remember rightly. Mr. Archer does like 
Ibsen, but he does not call his opponents hard names. On this 
point I am of Mr. Archer’s opinion, and yet I hold him to be a grave 
offender against light, for he cannot read Alexandre Dumas the 
Elder, and from the bottom of my heart I think the man is more to 
be pitied who cannot admire Dumas than the man who cannot 
admire Ibsen. I yield to no onein my admiration for the Norwe 
gian dramatist, and I do not in the least feel angry because Mr. 
Archer does not like Dumas. Every man to his taste, though per- 
sonally, if I had to choose, I would rather like D’Artagnan and Chicot 
than Nils Lykke or Sigurd hin Staerke. I only mention this matter 
to feather my arrow of entreaty for a larger tolerance. Let us admit 
that a man may like Ibsen or not like Ibsen, like Dumas or not like 
Dumas, and yet remain a man and a brother. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 
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THE CANAL. 


HE smooth canal, where level meads extend, 
Lies with the sunlight glittering on its breast ; 
So softly on their way its waters wend 
They hardly stir the rushes from their rest. 


The towing-path, a narrow strip of grey, 
Follows one curving bank ; its further bound 

A hedge of tangled rose and hawthorn-spray ; 
Beyond, a sweep of undulating ground. 


And past the pastures, where the placid herds 
In undisturbed contentment graze or lie, 

A wood—a very paradise for birds— 
Unfolds its fluttering pennons to the sky. 


No cumbrous locks with clamorous sluices near,— 
Though far away, amid surrounding green, 
Dark gates and beams loom when the days are clear— 
Break on the charm of that enthralling scene. 
A foot-bridge high above the current flung, 
Of wood-work still unstripped of bark, and slight, 
Looks like a forest-branch but newly swung 
For sylphs to watch the waters from its height. 


The loiterer there, with musing eye, receives 
A picture sweet as cloud-land ever spread, 
Or wondering boyhood, half in doubt, believes 

From pastoral legends of an age long dead. 


And should, perchance, a laden barge draw near, 
The silent boatman stationed at the helm, 

The slow horse, and the gliding hull, appear 
Part of some pageant in that fairy realm. 


The sun himself there sheds a chastened ray, 

The sedges whisper of enduring peace, 
The roving. zephyr hums a drowsier lay, 

The woodland carols hover round, and cease. 
Then silence, or the lull of blending songs 

From winds and waters, rustling leaves and reeds ; 
From sylvan minstrels, and the gentler throngs 

That chant the measures of our dreams ; succeeds. 


Till care of earthly things, the lapse of time, 
The very pulse of being, in suspense ; 
The soul alone is conscious, with sublime 
Serenity enfolding every sense. HENRY ROSE. 

















TABLE TALK. 


FRENCHWOMEN OF THE Last CENTURY. 


HE part taken by Frenchwomen in politics, in letters, and in 
society is far more active than that of Englishwomen. In 
letters we pay France no special deference. George Eliot runs a 
good second to Georges Sand, and Mrs. Browning leads all poetesses 
since Sappho. In women of action, however, we are wholly inferior. 
We can boast, it is true, 
That sweet saint who sat by Russell’s side ; 
but to the three leading personages in Mr. Austin Dobson’s character- 
istically delightful “Four Frenchwomen”! we have no parallel. 
Political struggle has been more peaceful in England. A nation that 
has no Marat needs not to breed a Charlotte Corday, and in the 
absence of a Reign of Terror men do not martyrise a Mdme. Roland 
and a Princesse de Lamballe. Of this triad of female worthies, who 
ennoble the drama—sordid in some respects, if sublime in others—of 
the French Revolution, Mr. Dobson gives an account that exercises a 
strongly emotional effect upon the reader. The fourth heroine is a 
woman ofa different stamp. To Madame de Genlis a parallel is easily 
supplied. I venture to suggest the famous Duchess of Newcastle— 
Mad Meg of Newcastle, as, with shocking disregard of her birth, 
state, beauty, and talents, contemporary wags did not hesitate to call 
her. More than one literary Englishwoman—notably Mrs. Inchbald, 
once the sweetest and sunniest of women—is far more interesting than 
Madame de Genlis. 


On PuBLic SPEAKING. 
S there an exception to the rule that the great oratorical effects 
are the result of arduous study? Lord Dufferin, who is an 
authority, has recently said that great speeches, as a rule, are com- 
mitted to paper, and to a great extent acquired by heart. That this 
was so in ancient times will not be disputed. Nobody can conceive 
the Catiline orations of Cicero, with their admirably balanced phrase 


and their exquisite combination of words, to be other than the product 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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of careful and systematic labour. There are, of course, different 
kinds of speeches. An after-dinner speaker and a practised debater 
must be ready to catch every chance reference or occasional incident, 
and turn it to his purpose. The less sign of preparation shown in 
an after-dinner speech, the more effective it is. ‘This even may con- 
ceivably be the result of pains. Of speaking it may be said, as was 
irreverently said of writing by Sheridan, 
You write at ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading. 

Debate, moreover, is like the duello—the parry depends upon the 
attack, and the attack upon the opportunities offered. When, how- 
ever, a speech is on an important theme, and when an intelligent 
audience assembles to hear and profit by it, an orator who did not 
carefully prepare it would pass an affront upon the public. Is, then, 
a speech to be committed to memory? Not necessarily. A man 
will nevertheless do well to acquire perfectly two or three sentences 
in different parts on to which he can turn when out of wind, oblivious 
or temporarily gravelled for loss of matter. These halting stages are 
very useful as harbours of refuge, and have been employed by not 
a few of the best speakers of a previous generation. 


REVIVAL OF PANTOMIME. 


HAT is represented as a new development, but is prac- 

tically a revival in theatrical art, constitutes one of the 

most attractive exhibitions of the present season. I refer to the 
representation in pantomime of “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” which, after 
having obtained last year a remarkable triumph at the Bouffes 
Parisiennes, has now been transferred to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
In this, what is practically the Parable of the Prodigal Son is told in 
pantomime with the aid of no more speech than an occasional 
interjection. Pierrot, who is a variant of Pulcinello in the old 
French comedy de /a foire, has been accepted in France as the 
type of good-natured simplicity and silliness. The height of popu- 
larity was reached by. him in or about 1830, when, on the little stage 
of the Funambules, Debureau, the greatest pantomimist of the day, 
in his huge white smock with enormous buttons, his wide trousers, 
his white face, and his black cap, enchanted the Parisian public. 
Charles Nodier, Jules Janin, and Théophile Gautier were wild with 
admiration, the last named writing for him a recitation called 
“ Pierrot posthume,” in which the simpleton is persuaded that he 


is dead, and wails pitifully over his own loss. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








